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CHAPTER XVI 
INDIA IN EARLY GREEK AND LATIN LITERATURE 


IN this chapter we shift our point of view. We no longer try 
to transfer ourselves to ancient India and see for ourselves what 
is going on there: we ask instead what impression this magnitude, 
India, made upon another people—the Hellenes on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, the progenitors of our modern European 
rationalistic civilisation. India is for us now a remote country, 
2800 miles away. 

The Greek peoples at the time when the Homeric poems were 
composed had probably never heard of India, and knew nothing 
of the Aryan cousins separated from them by the great Semitic 
kingdoms of Assyria aud Babylonia. At most they knew that 
‘peoples of dark complexion dwelt, some towards the setting, and 
some towards the rising, sun!. The Homeric Greeks used ivory, 
and were no doubt aware that it was the tusk of an animal—the 
Phoenician traders indeed will have called it, as the Hebrews did, 
shén, ‘tooth’—but the ivory was more probably African ivory 
brought from Egypt than indian’. 

The Greek word for tin, again, found already in Homer, 
kassiteros, has been adduced? to show that tin was among the 
wares which travelled to the Greek world from India. For the 
Greek word is obviously the same as the Sanskrit word kastira. 
Unfortunately the borrowing seems to have been the other way. 
The word kastira found its way comparatively late into India 
from Greece*. 

In the sixth century B.C. the Semitic and other kingdoms of 
Nearer Asia disappeared before a vast Aryan Empire, the Persian, 
which touched Greece at one extremity and India at the other. 
Tribute from Ionia and tribute from the frontier hills of India found 
its way into the same imperial treasure-houses at Ecbatana or Susa. 
E Odyssey 1, 22 f. 

? The derivation of the Greek word for ivory, elephas, given in Liddell and Scott 
is etymology at its wildest. It is supposed to be the Sanskrit word ibha, meaning 
‘elephant,’ preceded by the Arabic definite article el (!. Not much ean be built 
upon the passage, I Kings, x, 22, where the Hebrew author states that the navy of King 
Solomon in the tenth century B.c. brought (according to our English version) ‘ ivory, 


-apes, and peacocks.’ See Cheyne in Encycl. Bibl., s.v. ‘Ophir’ and * Peacocks.’ 
3 E.g. by Lassen, rr, 632. * Daremberg and Saglio, s.v. ‘stannum.’ 
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Contingents from the Greek cities of Asia Minor served in the 
same armies with levies from the banks of the Indus. From the 
Persian the name Jndoi, * Indians, now passed into Greek speech. 
Allusions to India begin to appear in Greek literature!. 

It is not a mere accident that the books produced by a people 
who dwelt so far away from India should to-day contribute to our 
knowledge of ancient India. In the Greek republics a new quality 
was appearing in the world—or rather the development of a 
certain factor in the human mind to an activity and power not 
seen before—the quality which we may describe as Rationalism. 
That is what makes the essential continuity between the ancient 
Mediterranean civilisation and the civilisation which has de- 
veloped so wonderfully in Europe during the last five centuries. 
A characteristic of this rationalism is a lively curiosity as to the 
facts of the Universe, an interest which directs itself upon the 
endless variety of the world, in contrast with that movement of 
the spirit, exemplified in the sages of India and in the piety of 
medieval Europe, which seeks to flee from the Many to the One. 
To be interested in a fact as such, to care so much about its 
precise individual character, as to examine and verify and try to 
get its real contours, to value hypothesis only so far as it can 
be substantiated by reference to objective truth—these are the 
motives behind modern Western Science; and a disinterested 
intellectual curiosity in the facts of the outside world has actually 
helped to give the West a power to modify and control that world 
for practical uses never before possessed by man. It was the 
beginning of this interest in the facts of the world, the desire 
to see things as they really were, which marked ancient Greek 
culture, as expressed in its writings and its art. The universal 
curiosity of Herodotus in the fifth century B.C., the eager eyes 
of the men of science and of action who accompanied Alexander, 
the industrious enquiries of Megasthenes—it is to these that we 
owe such information about India as the Greek and Latin books 
contain. 

And yet in order to estimate this information truly one must 
bear in mind some limiting considerations. The motive of in- 
tellectual curiosity just described, the critical scientific temper, 


! Indian influence has been alleged in the philosophy of Pythagoras who must have 
been born in the early years of the sixth century, some fifty years before the Persian 
conquest of Babylon. The question is examined at length by Prof. A. B. Keith in the 
J.R.A.S. for 1909, pp. 569 f., Pythagoras and the Doctrine of Transmigration. Prof. 
Keith's conclusion is that there is no evidence for the Indian influence. 
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has never been exhibited in complete purity. It is all a question 
of more or less. The Greeks had it more than any previous 
people; the modern man of science has it more than the 
Greeks; but not even the modern man of science has so far 
reduced all the other elements of human nature to their proper 
place, as to make his curiosity absolutely disinterested or his 
criticism impeccably scientific. In the case of the ancient 
Greeks, scientific curiosity was constantly being interfered with 
and thwarted by another interest which was strong in them— 
the love of literary form, the delight in logical expression. One 
of the reasons why Natural Science never got farther than it did 
among the Greeks is that a book-tradition would so soon establish 
itself in which the original observation became stereotyped and 
passed on from writer to writer with no fresh verification or 
addition. From the fifth century onwards a conventional classicism 
was always hemming in vitality and making literature opaque to 
real life. This is what one has to remember in approaching the 
Greek notices of India or their reproduction by Latin writers. 

The classical notices of India represent only three groups of 
original documents, (1) the works produced by Greeks of Asia 
Minor from the latter part of the sixth century till the beginning 
of the fourth century B.C., (2) the works based upon the expedition 
of Alexander in the fourth century, and (3) the works of the Greek 
ambassadors sent in the third century from Syria and Egypt to 
the court of Pataliputra. The first group—Scylax, Hecataeus, 
Herodotus, Ctesias—was for most purposes superseded by the 
two later ones, since the expedition of Alexander marked a new 
epoch of geographical knowledge. Yet to some extent even in 
later times the earlier writers were drawn upon. 

The first Greek book about India was perhaps written in the 
latter part of the sixth century B.c. by Scylax of Caryanda, a 
Greek sea-captain, whom King Darius (522-486 B.c.) employed to 
explore the course of the Indus’. The book seems to have lain 
before Aristotle two centuries later, who quotes, as coming from 
it, a statement that among the Indians the kings were held to be 
of a superior race to their subjects? Scylax probably did not 
tell much of his own experiences in descending the Indus, or we 
should have heard of his book in connexion with the voyage of 
Alexander. He probably preferred to astonish his countrymen 
with travellers' tales—stories of people who used their enormous 
feet as sunshades (Skiapodes), of people who wrapped themselves 

1 Herodotus zv, 44. 2 Polit. vn, 14. 
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up in their own ears (Otoliknoi or Enötokoitoi), of people with 
one eye, and so on, with which the Greek tradition about India 
thus started and which it retained to the end’. These stories, it 
is now recognised, correspond with statements in the old Indian 
books about peoples on the confines of the Indian world, and 
Scylax may therefore very well have really heard them from 
Indians and accepted them in simple faith. 

Hecataeus of Miletus had probably already given forth his 
geographical work, the Periodos Ges, before 500 po At the 
extremity of his field of vision there was some vague picture, 
derived from Scylax and the Persians, of the Indian world. His 
knowledge stopped on the frontier of the Persian Empire, the - 
river Indus. Beyond that was just a great desert of sand. But 
the name of the people called Gandhàri on the upper Indus had 
reached him, and the name of a city in that region, whence Scylax 
had started on his expedition down the river: Hecataeus wrote it 
as Kaspapyros. He mentioned the names of other Indian peoples 
too of the frontier hills—Opiai, Kalatiai are the ones preserved in 
his fragments—and a city of India which he called Argante. The 
fabulous Skiapodes also appeared in Hecataeus as well as in 
Scylax, though Hecataeus by some confusion connected them with 
the African Aethiopians instead of with India? 

We may probably infer from the long geographical passages 
in the plays of Aeschylus, that a lively interest in far-off peoples 
and strange lands was general in the Greek world of the fifth 
century. Where an ancient Argive king in the Swppliants has 
to express wonder at the foreign garb of the Egyptian maidens, 
the poet takes the opportunity to give evidence of his anthro- 
pological knowledge. The king mentions different races whose 
appearance might be like that, and,in the course of his speculations, 
says— 

‘Moreover I hear tell of Indians, of women that go roving 
on camels, mounted horse-fashion, riding on padded saddles, them 
that are citizens of a land neighbouring the Ethiopians*.’ 


1 Philostratus, Vit. Apoll. m1, 47; Tzetzes, Chil. ert, 630 f. 
2 See article by Von Radinger in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. * Hekataios.' 
3 "Ivdds T dxotw vouáóas Immoßanocıw 
cevat Kaunas dorpaBivovoas, x06va. 
wap’ Al@ioyw doruyerrovovuevas. 
Supplices 284-286, 
So the passage reads in Sidgwick’s text. This involves a certain amount of conjectural 
emendation, since the ms. reading is obviously in part corrupt. One must add that 
the emendation proposed by Professor Tucker and approved by W. Headlam, rolas for 
"Ivóds (ms. ’Ivöovs), eliminates the Indians altogether. 
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In the Greek books which we possess this is the earliest 
mention of Indians by name. 

A good deal of what Herodotus wrote about India (middle of 
the fifth century) was no doubt drawn from Hecataeus—his idea, 
for instance, that the river Indus flowed towards the east, and 
that beyond that corner of India which the Persians knew there 
was nothing towards the east but a waste of sand. Perhaps what 
Herodotus says is less remarkable than what he does not say. 
For of the monstrous races which Scylax and Hecataeus before 
him, which Ctesias and Megasthenes after him, made an essential 
part of the Indian world, Herodotus says not a word. Hellenic 
rationalism took in him the form of a saving good sense. Certain 
of the broad facts about India Herodotus knew correctly—the 
diversity of its population, for one. ‘There be many nations of 
Indians, he says, ‘diverse one from the other in tongue, some 
of them are roving tribes, some of them are settled, and some 
dwell in the swamps of the river, and live on raw fish which they 
catch from boats of reed (kalamos)'. Herodotus knew also that 
the population of India was a very vast one. ‘The Indians are 
by far the greatest multitude of all the peoples of men whom we 
know?/he says. Of course, the Indians who came especially within 
the sphere of his knowledge would be the more or less barbarous 
tribes near the Persian frontier. What he tells us therefore of 
their manners and customs does not apply to civilised India. Of 
the peoples beyond the Persian frontier he had heard of the 
marsh-dwellers, who dressed in garments made of some sort of 
water-reed?. Other Indians dwelling to the east of these are 
rovers, eaters of raw flesh, and they are called ‘Padaeans.’ He 
goes on to say that members of the tribe were killed on 
the approach of old age and eaten by their fellow-tribesmen*. 


4, 1 m, 98. 2 ot, 94. 

3 These would be people living in the country flooded by the Indus, the Miänwäli 
distriet of Sind, where, as Lassen points out, mats and baskets are still made from the 
reeds of the river. 

* Lieutenant Prendergast, quoted in the Asiatic Journal, New Series, v (1831), p. 161, 
was assured by a Gond that in his native village cannibalism of this kind was still prac- 
tised. This may have been the isolated survival of a more general cannibalism among 
the Gonds. As Lieutenant Prendergast’s statement, now more than 80 years old, is 
still quoted in evidence for the practice among these tribes, one presumes that later 
evidence is hard to find. E. T. Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal (1872), p. 220, mentions a 
tribe called Birhors, accused of cannibalism. Some of them had assured him that they 
had themselves given up the practice, but *they admitted that their fathers were in the 
habit of disposing of the dead in the manner indicated, viz. by feasting on the bodies ; 
but they declared they never shortened life to provide such feasts, and shrank with 
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Others of the Indians would not eat the flesh of any living 
thing or sow fields or live in houses. ‘Whenever a man of this 
people falls into a sickness, he goes into the desert and lies down 
there: and no one pays any regard when a man is dead or fallen 
ill” The Indians who dwelt near the city of Kaspapyros and the 
country of the Pactyes (Pashtus), that is, the hill-tribes about the 
Kabul valley, were, he says, the most warlike. It was from these, 
of course, that the Persian government drew levies. Among them 
was the tribe called Kallatiai, who ate the bodies of their dead 
relations! He describes the dress of the Indians serving in the 
army of Xerxes. They wore garments made from trees (i.e. cotton) 
and carried bows of reed and arrows of reed with iron heads? 
Some fought on foot and some in chariots drawn by horses and 
wild asses?. The account of the ants who throw up mounds of 
gold dust, which afterwards became a permanent element in the 
classic conception of India, was’given in full by Herodotus. The 
facts on which the account was based seem now fairly clear. 
Gold-dust was actually brought as tribute by the tribes of 
Dardistàn in Kashmir and was called by the Indians pipzlika, 
‘ant gold?’ When Herodotus says that the ants were the size 
of dogs and fiercely attacked any one carrying off the gold, it 
has been plausibly suggested that the account was derived from 
people who had been chased by the formidable dogs kept by the 
native miners®. 

As to the peculiar: products of India, it is interesting that 
Herodotus told the Greek world, perhaps for the first time, of 
the trees that bore wool, ‘surpassing in beauty and in quality the 
wool of sheep ; and the Indians wear clothing from these trees”. 

The peacock, which was introduced into Greece during the 
second half of the fifth century B.C., retained in his designations 
evidences both of his Indian origin (ras) and of the route—via the 
Persian empire—by which he had been conveyed (Mnödıkos Opvis); 
and it seems to be more than a coincidence that the only Buddhist 
mention of Babylon is in connexion with a story concerning the 
importation of this magnificent bird*. 


horror at the idea of any bodies but those of their own blood relations being served up 
to them!’ The Cyclopaedia of India (Quaritch, 1885), which quotes the passage from 
Dalton, under‘ Birhor, omits to note that Dalton himself says, *Ihaveno faithin the story.’ 


1 o, 38. 2 vir, 65. 3 vir, 86. 4 ri, 102 f. 
5 The gold-digging ants are mentioned in the Mahabharata, 11, 1860 (Calcutta ed.). 
6 M‘Crindle, Ancient India, p. 44, note 3. 7 rm, 106. 


° See the Baveru Jataka (No. 339 of the Jataka collection) and M. Sylvain Lévi's , 
article in Annuaire de l'École Pratique des Hautes Etudes (1918-4). 
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Ctesias of Cnidus, a generation later than Herodotus, had 
exceptional opportunities for acquiring knowledge about India, 
since he resided for seventeen years (from 415 to 397 B.C.) at the 
Persian court as physician to the king Artaxerxes Mnemon!. Asa 
matter of fact his contribution seems to have been the most 
worthless of all those which went to make up the classical 
tradition. Ctesias apparently was a deliberate liar. Modern 
writers urge that some of his monstrosities—his dog-faced men", 
his pygmies and so on—can be paralleled by the statements in 
old Indian books. This shows that Ctesias was not above saving 
himself the trouble of fresh invention when statements sufficiently 
sensational were furnished him by others. Any parallel which 
can be proved between Ctesias and old-Indian tradition is, of 
course, interesting and exhibits the Greek as to that extent a 
borrower rather than as creatively mendacious, and, where we 
cannot prove a parallel, it is always possible that the statements 
of Ctesias may have been suggested by travellers’ tales; but it 
is equally possible that he was drawing upon nothing but his 
imagination. One of his most monstrous animals, the creature 
as large as a lion, with a human face, which shoots stings out 
of the end of its tail, called in the Indian language, says Ctesias, 
martikhora—as a matter of fact the word is Persian—Ctesias 
affirms that he had himself seen, as one was sent as a present to 
the Persian king! This gives the measure of the man. No doubt, 
his wildest statements about the fauna and flora of India can, if 
sufficiently trimmed, be made to bear a sort of resemblance to 
something real?, but it seems ingenuity wasted to attempt to 
establish these connexions. The influence of Ctesias upon the 
Greek conception of India was probably great. It confirmed for 
ever in the West the idea that India was a land where nothing 
was impossible—a land of nightmare monsters and strange poisons, 
of gold and gems*. 

Where Ctesias described the people of India as 'very just' 
(Stxarorarot), we may see the reflexion of a common Greek belief 
that a people of ideal goodness lived somewhere at the extremities 
of the earth, or in this case we may perhaps gather the impression 
made upon strangers by a social system so firmly governed in its 


1 Diod. 1, 32, 4; Plut. Artaz. 21. 

2 The cvamukhas of Sanskrit literature, e.g. Varähamihira, Brihatsamhita. 

3 For what may be done in this direction, see Prof. H. H. Wilson's Notes on the 
Indica of Ctesias (Oxford, 1836). 

4 Of, Plin. N.H. vi, § 58 f. 
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complex structure and the working of its parts by traditional 
law. 

It was generally recognised in the Greek world of the fourth 
century that a great race called Indian, a substantial part of 
mankind, lived towards the sunrising. When European science, 
in the person of those philosophers who accompanied Alexander, 
first entered upon the Indian world, it had already made one 
substantial discovery as to the world in which man is placed. 
It was generally recognised in the Greek philosophic schools that 
the earth was a globe. It was already a matter of interest to. 
determine the size of the globe and to know the measure of the 
lands and seas which covered it. And the men with Alexander, 
who found themselves in the plains of India stretching to even 
vaster distances beyond, or who, from the mouth of the Indus 
saw the coast fading to the eastward out of sight, were anxious 
to know what dimensions and shape they ought actually to give to 
this India upon their maps. They had not traversed more than a 
corner of it, and, had they gone to its extremities, they possessed 
none of our means of accurate surveying. It was only by report 
of the people of the land, based ultimately no doubt upon the 
rough practical reckonings of merchants and seamen, that they 
could form any conception of it. This being so, the conjectures 
which they recorded for the instruction of the West, have interest 
for us to-day, only as showing how near the truth under such 
circumstances men could come. 

Of the companions of Alexander, three men chiefly enriched 
the Greek conception of India by their writings. One was 
Nearchus, a Cretan by extraction, whose home was in Macedonia, 
where he had been a friend in youth of Alexander’s. This was 
the man whom Alexander put in command of the fleet which 
explored the coast between the Indus and the Persian gulf, and 
Nearchus later on gave his own account of this expedition to the 
world. His book also contained a good deal of incidental in- 
formation about India. He appears from the fragments quoted 
to have been an honest reporter, who took pains to verify the 
stories which were told him?. Another was Onesicritus from the 
Greek island of Aegina, who regarded the Cynic philosopher 
Diogenes as his master, a man with some practical knowledge 
of sea-craft, since Alexander made him pilot of the royal vessel 
down the Indus. Onesicritus took part in the expedition of 


1 Ephorus, frag. 38 (Frag. Hist. Graec. 1, p. 243). 
2 Susemihl, Gesch. d. griech. Lit. in der Alexandrinerzeit, 1, p. 653. 
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Nearchus, and he too afterwards wrote a book about it and 
about India. Strabo considered him untruthful, and he has 
generall a bad reputation with modern scholars, though this 
unfavourable judgment has been seriously challenged’. The third 
was Aristobulus, a Greek probably from the Chalcidic peninsula, 
who not only accompanied Alexander through India, but was 
entrusted with certain commissions, perhaps not military ones”. 
Aristobulus wrote his book long afterwards, in extreme old age. 
His interest was predominantly geographical, not military ; yet 
his book seems to have been adversely affected by the rhetorical 
fashion and perhaps by the, Alexander myth which had already 
begun to take popular shape at the time when he wrote?. A fourth 
writer, a contemporary, but not a companion, of Alexander, . 
Clitarchus of Colophon, also contributed to popular notions about 
India.  Clitarchus wrote a history of Alexander of a highly 
journalistic character, drawing largely, it would seem, upon 
imagination. The book became the most popular of all the 
histories of Alexander. Although Clitarchus in his main outlines 
had to keep to the facts, so many eye-witnesses being still alive, 
the romance, as distinguished from the history, of Alexander takes 
its start from him. In the Indian part of his history, for instance, 
he introduced a delightful story of how the Macedonian army, 
marching through the jungles, had mistaken a troop of monkeys 
for a hostile army*. Statements about India, from such a source, 
might get very wide currency without having much basis in 
reality. l 

The books written by the companions of Alexander or derived 
from their accounts were supplemented in the third century by 
the books in which the European ambassadors sent by the 
Hellenistic kings to India? told what they heard and saw. It 
is very odd that with such opportunities none of the ambassadors 
seems to have produced anything substantial except Megasthenes. 
Had Daimachus or Dionysius given any fresh first-hand informa- 
tion of interest, we could not fail to have traced some of it in 
later writers. The statements,quoted from Daimachus, that there 
was a species of yellow pigeons in India which were brought as 
presents to the king$, and the notice of some peculiar-shaped 

1 Susemihl, op. cit. 1, 536, pronounces against Onesicritus: E. Schwartz defends him. 

2 Strabo xv, C. 693; Arr. vı, 29, 10. 

3 Susemihl, op. cit. p. 540: Schwartz ‘Aristobulus (14)' in Pauly-Wissowa, de- 
preciatory. 


4 Ael. Nat. Anim. xvi, 25. 5 See also Chapter xIx. 
6 Frag. 3 (Frag. Hist. Graec. 11, p. 440). 
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sideboard!, are a poor yield. On the other hand the book written 
by Megasthenes was the fullest account of India which the Greek 
world ever had. Only one other writer calls for mention, Patrocles, 
who held conımand in the eastern provinces of Irän under Seleucus I 
and Antiochus I. One does not gather that his book touched India 
except in so far as it dealt with the general dimensions of the 
countries of Asia. Patrocles, however, had access to official sources 
and what he did say of India seems to have been creditably near 
the truth”. 

The companions of Alexander did not, so far as we know, 
attempt to give any precise statement of the dimensions of India. 
Onesicritus? shot valiantly beyond the mark, declaring that it was ` 
a third of the habitable earth. Nearchus gathered that it took 
four months to cross the plains to the eastern ocean‘. When 
Seleucus had established his rule over Iran, and entered into 
diplomatic relations with the court of Pätaliputra, Greek writers 
ventured to give figures for India as à whole. Patrocles put down 
the distance from the southernmost point of India to the Himalayas 
as 15,000 stades (1724 miles)’—a happy guess, for the actual 
distance is about 1800 miles. Megasthenes was farther out in 
putting the extent from north to south, where it is shortest, at 
22,300 stades®. ‘Where it is shortest’ makes a difficulty, which 
the modern books seem to pass by. Megasthenes probably con- 
ceived the Indus, like Eratosthenes, to flow directly southwards 
and thus to constitute the western side of the quadrilateral 
India. The general direction of the coast from the mouth of 
the Indus to Cape Comorin was thought of, not as it really is, 
south-south-easterly, but as east-south-east, making it the southern 
side of the quadrilateral. But, if so, the course of the Indus itself 
measures the distance from the northern to the southern side, 
where it is shortest.  Megasthenes must then have made an 
enormous miscalculation, and that in a region traversed and 
measured by Alexander, for the distance as the crow flies from 
the Himalayas to the mouth of the Indus is equivalent only to 
6700 stades (770 miles) What Megasthenes made the greatest 
length from the northern to the southern side to be we are not 
told, but his contemporary Daimachus affirmed that in some places 
it was as much as 30,000 stades (3448 miles)’. The distance from 
west to east, where it is shortest—the distance, that is, from 


1 Frag. 4. 2 Susemihl, op. cit. p. 657. 
3 Frag. 11=Strabo xv, C. 689. 4 Frag. 1=Strabo xv, C. 689. 
5 Patrocles, Frag. 1=Strabo r1, C. 68. 6 Frag. 6— Arr. Ind. 3, 7. 


7 Daimachus, Frag. 1=Strabo rr, C. 69. 
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the Indus to the Bay of Bengal—Patrocles put at 15,000 stades 
(1724 miles) and Megasthenes at 16,000 stades (1838 miles)‘. 
The actual distance is about 1360 miles, but the figure of Megas- 
thenes was got apparently by combining the 10,000 stades 
measured along the Royal Road from the Indus to Pataliputra 
with the estimated distance from Pataliputra by way of the 
Ganges to the sea, 6000 stades. Eratosthenes, the great geographer, 
a generation later (born 276 5.0.), who is followed by Strabo, ac- 
cepted the 16,000 stades of Megasthenes as the extent of India 
from the Indus to the mouth of the Ganges. But the western 
side of the quadrilateral—the course of the Indus—he reduced to 
13,000 stades (1493 miles) The real projection of India to the 
south, however, from the mouth of the Indus was unknown to 
him, and he made Cape Comorin project east of the mouth of the 
Ganges. India was represented by a quadrilateral whose southern 
side was 3000 stades longer than the northern and the eastern 
3000 stades longer than the western? The accompanying figure 
will show that the general shape of the quadrilateral is fairly. true 
to the reality. What is wrong is (1) the orientation, and (2) the 
exaggerated size. 

. Besides inquiring as to the figure which India made upon the 
globe, the Greeks had curious eyes for the unfamiliar physical 
phenomena which here confronted them. The heavens themselves 
showed novel features, if one went far enough south—the sun at 
midday vertically overhead, the shadows in summer falling towards 
the south, the Great Bear hidden below the horizon?. The com- 
panions of Alexander may have seen the sun overhead at the 
southernmost point which they reached, for the mouths of the 
Indus almost come under the Tropic of Cancer, and Nearchus may 
actually just have crossed it; they learnt at any rate that they 
had only to go a little farther south to see these things. Onesicritus 
seems to have thought it a pity that his book should lose in 
sensational interest by this accidental limitation, and therefore 
to have boldly transferred them to the banks of the Hyphasis*. 
The desire to achieve literary effect interfered continually, in the 
case of the ancient Greeks, as has been said, with scientific 
precision. 

The climate of the country, the new laws of the weather, struck 
the Greeks. "They had never known anything like the rains which 


1 Megasth. Frag. 6— Arr. Ind. 3, 7. 
? Strabo xv, C. 689. 3 Plin. 11, § 184; Diod. ur, 35. 
4 Onesier. Frag. 24— Plin. Nat. Hist. 11, § 183. 
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broke upon them in the summer of 326 B.C. Aristobulus! recorded 
that rains began when the European army reached Takshacilà in 
the spring of 326 and became continuous, with the prevalence of 
the monsoon, all the time they were marching eastward along the 
foothills of the Himalayas. At the same season the following year 
the Europeans were voyaging down the Lower Indus. Here they 
had no rain. The rainfall of Sind, which is unrefreshed by either 
of the monsoons, is scanty and irregular. Almost rainless seasons 
are the rule. The cause of the summer rains Eratosthenes 
found partly in the moisture brought by the monsoon (and in 
so far he was correct) partly in the exhalations of the Indian 
rivers’, 

When the Greeks looked round upon the features of the 
country itself, India seemed, before anything else, to be the land 
of immense rivers?. If, in discussing the topography of Alexander’s 
expedition through Sind, one has to reckon with the fact of great 
changes in the course of the rivers, that characteristic of these 
rivers did not escape Aristobulus. On one occasion, he told, a 
commission on which Alexander sent him took him to a region 
left desert by a shifting of the Indus to the east ; there he saw the 
remains of over a thousand towns and villages once full of men“. 
Megasthenes got his informants to give him a list of the navigable 
. rivers of the peninsula, 58 in all. Of this list 35 names are 
preserved?, and in spite of distortions, due either to the Greek’s 
mishearing of the native sounds or to the various transcriptions 
through which they have come down to us, some are still 
recognisable to-day. 

The mineral, the vegetable, the animal world in India had all 
their special wonders for the Europeans. As to minerals, India 
was the land of gems and gold. In the book of Pliny’s Natural 
History which deals with precious stones (Book XXXVII) a great 
many are said to be products of India. It is often doubtful what 
stone is intended by Pliny’s description, but one can recognise 
diamonds‘, opals’, and agate’ amongst those enumerated. The 
ultimate source of information would here, of course, not be a 
literary one, but the practical knowledge of merchants. As to 
gold, Nearchus and Megasthenes confirmed the account given by 
Herodotus of the ants as big as foxes which dug up gold. 


1 Aristob. Frag. 29=Strabo xv, C. 691, ef. C. 697. ? Strabo xv, C. 690. 
3 Strabo xv, C. 689. 4 Aristob. Frag. 20— Strabo xv, C. 693. 
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Nearchus!, honest man that he was, admitted that he had never 
seen one of these ants, but he had seen their skins, which were 
brought to the Macedonian camp. Megasthenes in repeating the 
story with minor variations added the useful piece of information 
that the country the gold came from was the country of the Derdae 
(in Sanskrit Darad or Därada ; modern Dardistän in Kashmir)”. 
Among the mineral wonders of the land Megasthenes seems also 
to have reckoned sugar-candy, which he took to be a sort of crystal ; 
a strange sort which, on being ground between the teeth, proved 
to be ‘sweeter than figs or honey "2 He wrote down too what his 


Indian informants told him of a river Silas among the mountains ` 


of the north in which all substances went to the bottom like 
stone‘. 

In the vegetable realm, the Greeks noticed the two annual 
harvests, the winter and summer one, the sign of an astonishing 
fertility?. They knew that rice and millet were sown in the 
summer, wheat and barley in the winter‘, and Aristobulus de- 
scribed the cultivation of rice in enclosed sheets of water”. They 
saw trees, which the generative power of the Indian soil endowed 
with a strange capacity of self-propagation—the branches curving 
to the ground to become themselves new trunks, till a single tree 
became a pillared tent, under whose roof of broad leaves a troop 
of horsemen could find shade from the noonday heat‘. Among 
the plants two especially interested them. One was the sugar- 
cane, the reeds that make honey without the agency of bees*. 
Megasthenes seems to have attempted a scientific explanation of 
its sweet juice. It was due to the water which it absorbed from 
the soil being so warmed by the sun's heat, that the plant was 
virtually cooked as it grew! The other plant was the cotton- 
plant, yielding vegetable wool. Some of it the Macedonians used 


1 Nearchus, Frag. 12— Arr. Ind. 15. 

2 Megasth. Frag. 39= Strabo xv, C. 706. 

3 «Stones are dug up of the colour of frankincense, sweeter than figs or honey,’ 
Megasth. Frag. 10 — Strabo xv, C. 703. 

4 Megasth. Frag. 19 — Arr. Ind. 6, 2; Strabo xv, C. 703. (Gila means ‘stone’ in 
Sanskrit. 

5 Megasth. Frag. 9=Strabo xv, C. 693. 

€ Strabo xv, C. 690. " Aristob. Frag. 29 — Strabo xv, C. 692. 

8 Strabo xv, C. 694; Arrian, Ind. 11; Plin. xr, §§ 22 f. 

9 Nearehus, Frag. 8=Strabo xv, C. 694. The phrase ueMcocüv un odcdv might 
be interpreted as above. If M‘Crindle’s version ‘although there are no bees’ is what 
the Greek writer meant, he made a curious mistake. Bees and honey are well known 
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uncarded as stuffing for saddles and suchlike’. Precious spices, 
of course, also and strange poisons were associated in the Greek 
mind with India. As to the latter, Aristobulus was told that a 
law obtaining among the Indians pronounced death upon any man 
revealing a new poison, unless he at the same time revealed a 
remedy for it; if he did both, he received a reward from the 
king?. 

Among the animals of India, it was the elephants, the monkeys, 
and the snakes which especially drew the attention of the Greeks. 
The elephants, of course, showed them a type of animal unlike 
anything they had ever seen. Their size must have accorded with 
the impression of vastness made by the rivers and the trees of 
India. And to this was added their extraordinary form with the 
serpentine proboscis. Megasthenes gave an account of the way 
in which wild elephants were captured, agreeing closely with the 
practice of to-day?*. The longevity of the elephant was also a fact 
which the Greeks discovered, though Onesicritus accepted from 
some informant the extravagant estimate of 300 years for an 
elephant's life‘ ‘They are so teachable, that they can learn to 
throw stones at a mark and to use arms, also to sew beautifully.’ 
‘If any animal has a wise spirit, it is the elephant. Some of them, 
when their drivers have been killed in battle, have picked them 
up themselves and carried them to burial; some have defended 
them as they lay ; some have saved those who fell off at their 
own peril. Once when an elephant killed his driver in a rage 
he died of remorse and despair*' ‘It is a very great thing to 
possess an elephant chariot. A woman who receives an elephant 
as a present from her lover acquires great prestige, and any 
moral frailty she might show under such an inducement was 
condoned*?. 

The monkeys too were a species of creature which naturally 
fascinated the foreigners. Different kinds are described. ‘Among 
the Prasioi (the people of Magadha), says a late writer, copying 
from Megasthenes, ‘there is a breed of apes human in intelligence, 
about the size of Hyrcanian dogs to look at, with a natural fringe 
above the forebead. One might take them for ascetics, if one did 


1 Nearchus Frag. 8— Strabo xv, C. 693. See Bretzl, Botanische Forschungen d. 
Alexanderzuges, Leipzig, 1903. 

2 Aristob. Frag. 30= Strabo xv, C. 694. 

3 Megasth. Frag. 38— Arr. Ind. 13. 
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not know. They are bearded like satyrs, and their tail is like 
a lion's....At the city of Latage they come in crowds to the region 
outside the gates and eat the boiled rice which is put out for them 
from the king’s house—every day a banquet is placed conveniently 
for them—and when they have had their fill they go back to their 
haunts in the forest, in perfect order, and do no damage to anything 
in the neighbourhood! The same writer takes from Megasthenes 
an account of the apes like satyrs which inhabited the glens of 
the Himalayas. ‘When they hear the noise of huntsmen and the 
baying of hounds, they run up to the top of the cliffs with incred- 
ible swiftness and repel attack by rolling stones down upon their 
assailants. They are hard to catch. Only occasionally, at rare 
intervals, some of them are brought to the country of the Prasioi, 
and these are either sick ones or pregnant females?' The forests 
on the upper Jhelum (Hydaspes, Vitasta), one of the companions 
of Alexander recorded, were full of apes, and he was told that 
they were caught by the huntsmen putting on trousers in view of 
the apes, and leaving other pairs of trousers behind, smeared on 
the inside with birdlime, which the imitative animals would not 
fail to put on in their turn?! 

The snakes of India were a third arresting species in the animal 
world. And here again it was the size, in the case of pythons, 
which impressed the Europeans. Some were so large, Megasthenes 
wrote, as to swallow bulls whole‘ The envoys coming from 
Abhisara to the Macedonian camp asserted boldly that their raja 
kept two serpents, 80 and 140 cubits long respectively (about 160 
and 280 feet)?! On the other hand, Nearchus knew that the 
smaller poisonous snakes were the more dangerous, and described 
how life in India was burdened with the fear of finding them 
anywhere, ‘in tents, in vessels, in walls.’ Sometimes they infested 
a particular house to the point of making it uninhabitable. The 
charmers who went about the country were supposed to know how 
to cure snake-bites. There was really indeed very little for a doctor 
to do in India except to cure snake-bites, since diseases were so 
rare among Indians—so at least, as we shall see, the Greeks be- 
lieved®. The Greeks also understood that there was some breed 
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of flying snakes, which dropped from the air at night a poisonous 
secretion, corrupting the flesh of anyone upon whom it fell’. 

The animals which lived in the jungles would, of course, be 
less in evidence for the Europeans who passed through the land, 
but they heard of them by native report. Nearchus never saw 
a live tiger, only a tiger’s skin?; Megasthenes heard that there 
were tigers twice the size of lions, and he knew of one in captivity 
which, while held by four men, fastened the claws of his free hind- 
leg upon a mule and mastered it?. The Greeks heard too of the 
wild sheep and goats of the hills*, and of the rhinoceros, though 
the account given of it (taken probably from Megasthenes) can 
certainly not be based upon actual observation?. 

Of the domestic animals the Greeks have most to say about 
the Indian dogs. There was that fierce breed, of which king 
Saubhüti had given Alexander an exhibition—the dogs which 
would not relax their bite upon a lion, although their legs were 
sawn off®. It was this breed, or a similar one, which the Greeks 
understood from the Indians to be a cross between dogs and tigers’! 

When we turn to the Greeks' account of Indian humanity, we 
find them noting that they were a tall people—' tall and slender,’ 
says Arrian?, ‘lightly-built to a degree far beyond any other 
people.’ On the other hand Diodorus, following perhaps some 
other source, describes them as eminently tall and massive’. 
In the south of India complexions approximate to the Ethiopian 
and in the north to the Egyptian. But in features there is not 
any marked difference, and no Indian people has woolly hair, like 
the negro races, ‘owing to the dampness of the Indian climate ’™. 
It is curious that there should have been discussion among the 
Greeks whether the darkness of skin was due to the action of 
the sun or to à property in the water of the African and Indian 
rivers", The Indians, or some races among them, were believed 
by the Greeks, in striking contrast with the truth, to be singularly 
free from diseases and long-lived'?. The people of Sind, Onesicritus 
said, sometimes reached 130 years". The intellectual powers which 
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they displayed in the arts and crafts were attributed, like their 
health and longevity, to the purity of the air and the rarified 
quality of the water!, but their health was also attributed to the 
simplicity of their diet and their abstinence from wine?. 

In what they say of the earlier history of India, the Greeks 
were concerned to fit in what their Indian informants told them 
with their own mythology and historical tradition. In their view 
of the past of India the two outstanding events were the invasions 
of the country by Dionysus and by Heracles respectively. Greek 
mythology told of the wine-god Dionysus as some one who had 
led about Asia a wandering army of revellers, garlanded with vine 
and ivy, to the accompaniment of drums and cymbals, and in 
India the religious processions in honour of Civa, the royal 
progresses with drum and cymbals, especially characteristic of 
certain tribes?, seem to have struck them as Bacchic in character. 
Evidently Civa was India's memory of the conquering god, and 
these usages had been learnt from him ages ago. 

Heracles the Greeks seemed to themselves to discover in 
Krishna. It wasan accidental variation that the Greek legend repre- 
sented him as having been born in Thebes and the Indians claimed 
him as sprung from the Indian earth. ‘This Heracles, according 
to Megasthenes, ‘was especially worshipped by the Suraseni, an 
Indian people (the Cürasenas) where there are two great cities, 
Methora (Mathura, Muttra) and Clisobora (Krishnapura), and a 
navigable river, the Jobanes (Jumna), flows through their country. 
The garb worn by this Heracles was the same as that of the 
Thebau Heracles, as the Indians themselves narrate; a great 
number of male children were born to him in India (for this 
Heracles also married many women) and one only daughter. 
Her name was Pandaea, and the conntry where she was born 
and which Heracles gave her to rule is called Pandaea after her 
[the Pandya kingdom in South India]. She had by her father's 
gift five hundred elephants, four thousand horsemen, and 130,000 
foot-soldiers....And the Indians tell a story that when Heracles 
knew his end was near, and had no one worthy to whom he might 


1 Gënan Xemrouepéorarov, Diod. 1, 36, 1. 
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give his daughter in marriage, he wedded her himself, though she 
was then only seven years old, so that a line of Indian kings might 
be left of their issue. Heracles therefore bestowed on her miraculous 
maturity, and from this act it comes that all the race over whom 
Pandaea ruled, has this characteristic by grace of Heracles’ Our 
Greek author tells the story with some disgust and observes im- 
patiently that, if Heracles could do as much as this, he might 
presumably have prolonged his own life a little. All this mythology, 
we may notice, the more critical Greeks, such as Eratostheues and 
Strabo, were as prompt as any modern European rationalist to 
regard as unhistorical?. 

Megasthenes was given at the court of Pataliputra a list of 
the kings who had preceded Chandragupta on the throne, 153 in 
number, covering by their reigns a period of over 6000 years. 
The line began with the ‘most Bacchic’ of the companions of 
Dionysus, Spatembas, left behind as king of the land, when 
Dionysus retired’. 

The most interesting part of Megasthenes' account is that 
relating to contemporary India, so far as he could learn about 
it at Pataliputra. His description of the seven ‘tribes’ or classes 
into which the whole people was divided is well known. These, 
as Dr Vincent Smith has urged‘, have little to do with the four 
regular castes of Hinduism.  Megasthenes may have got his 
number seven from some Indian informant, or he may have 
simply ascertained the fact that the people was divided into 
functional castes which did not intermarry, and then have made 
his own list of various occupations as they presented themselves 
to his eye. The confusion which he makes between Brahmans 
and Sannyäsis—to both the Greek terms philosophoi or sophistat, 
‘wise men,’ were indiscriminately applied—and his separation of 
the Brahmans into different castes, according as their employment 
might be priestly or administrative or political, make it difficult 
to suppose that he was reproducing what any Indian had told 
him. But his seven classes may truly reflect the various activities 
which a Greek resident at Pataliputra could see going on round 
about him in the third ceutury B.c.? 

The first class of Megasthenes consisted of ‘philosophers,’ 
under which term, as has just been said, Brahmans and ascetics 
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were confused. It was numerically the smallest class, but the 
highest in honour, immune from labour and taxation. Its only 
business was to perform public sacrifice, to direct the sacrifice 
of private individuals, and to divine. On the New Year all the 
philosophers assembled at the king’s doors and made predictions 
with a view to guiding agriculture or politics. If any one’s 
prophecy was falsified by the event, he had to keep silence for 
the rest of his life. ‘These wise men pass their days naked, 
exposed in winter to the cold and in summer to the sun, in the 
fields and the swamps and under enormous trees....They eat the 
fruits of the earth and the bark of the trees, which is no less 
agreeable to the taste and no less nourishing than dates’ The- 
second class consisted of the cultivators, and included the majority 
of the Indian people. They never took any part in war, their 
whole business being to cultivate the soil and pay taxes—to the 
kings or to the free cities, as the case might be. Wars rolled 
past them. At the very time when a battle was going on, the 
neighbouring cultivators might be seen quietly pursuing their 
work of ploughing or digging, unmolested. All the land belonged 
to the king, and the cultivators paid one-fourth of the produce in 
addition to rent. The third class Megasthenes described as herds- 
men and hunters. They lived a nomad life in the jungles and on the 
hills, but brought a certain proportion of their cattle to the cities as 
tribute. They also received in return for their services a grant 
of corn from the king. It is easy to recognise in the description 
low-caste people, who in ancient Pataliputra, as in a modern Indian 
city, were to be seen performing certain services to the civilised com- 
munity. The fourth class consisted of the traders, artisans, and 
boatmen. They paid a tax on the produce of their industry, except 
those who manufactured implements of war and built ships. These, 
on the other hand, received à subsidy from the royal exchequer. 
The fth class was that of the fighters, the most numerous class 
after the cultivators. They performed no work in the community 
except that of fighting. Members of the other classes supplied 
them with weapons and waited upon them and kept their horses 
and elephants. "They received regular pay even in times of peace, 
so that when not fighting they could live a life of ease and 
maintain numbers of dependents. The sixth and seventh classes 
of Megasthenes cannot have formed castes in any sense. The 
sixth consists of the government secret inspectors, whose business 
it was to report to the king, or, among the free tribes, to the 
headmen, what went on among the people, and the seventh of those 
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constituting the council of the king or the tribal authorities. 
‘In numbers this class is a small one, but it is distinguished for 
wisdom and probity. For which reason there are chosen from 
among it the magistrates, the chiefs of districts, the deputy 
governors, the keepers of the treasury, the army superintendents, 
the admirals, the high stewards, and the overseers of agriculture.’ 
When Megasthenes, in talking about the fixity of these classes, 
stated! that the only exception to the law which forbad a man 
changing his class was that any one might become a ‘ wise man,’ he 
was saying something which was true only if by ‘wise man’ we under- 
stand an ascetic, not à Brahman. A sense of the difference between 
Brahmans living in the world and ascetics is implied in the 
statement of Nearchus that Indian ‘sophists’ were divided into 
Brahmans, who followed the king as councillors, and the men who 
‘studied Nature’? 

We may see something of the aspect of the country, as 
Megasthenes travelled through it, from his description of the 
towns built high above the level floods. “All their towns which 
are down beside the rivers or the sea are made of wood; for 
towns built of brick’ (i.e. sun-dried mud bricks) ‘would never hold 
out for any length of time with the rains on the one hand, and, on 
the other, the rivers which rise above their banks and spread a 
sheet of water over the plains. But the towns which are built on 
elevated places out of reach, these are made of brick and clay? 
Of Pataliputra itself Megasthenes left a summary description. 
Built at the confluence of the Ganges and the Son, it formed 
an oblong, 80 stades by 15 stades (91 miles by 1 m. 1270 yds.) 
surrounded by a wooden palisade, with loop-holes for the archers 
to shoot through, and outside the palisade a ditch, 30 cubits 
(about 60 feet) deep by 6 plethra (200 yards) wide, which served 
both for defence and as a public sewer. Along the palisade were 
towers at intervals, 570 in all, and 64 gates* He also described 
the palace of the great Indian king, no less sumptuous and 
magnificent than the palaces of Susa and Ecbatana. Attached 
to it was a goodly park, 
in which were tame peacocks and pheasants....There were shady groves and trees 
set in clumps and branches woven together by some special cunning of horticulture. 
And the more impressive thing about the beauty of that elimate is that the trees 
themselves are of the sort that are always green; they never grow old and never 


shed their leaves. Some of them are native, and some are brought from other 
lands with great care, and these adorn the place and give it glory—only not the 
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olive; the olive does not grow of itself in India, and, if it is transported there, 
it dies. Birds arc there, free and unconfined ; they come of their own accord and 
have their nests and roosting-places in the branches, both birds of other kinds and 
parrots which are kept there and flock in bevies about the king....In this royal 
pleasance there are lovely tanks made by hand of men, with fishes in them very 
large and gentle, and nobody may catch them except the sons of the king, when 
they are yet children. In this water, as tranquil and as safe as any can be, they fish 
and play and learn to swim all at the same timet. 


Megasthenes noted down a variety of points which struck him 
in the manners and customs of the people. A noble simplicity 
seemed to him the predominant characteristic”. Nearchus seems 
to have described the dress of the people in the Indus region. 
They wore clothes of cotton, 


and this linen from the trees is of a more shining white than any other linen, 
unless it be that the people themselves being dark make the linen appear all the 
whiter. They have a tunic of tree-linen down to the middle of their shins, and 
two other pieces of stuff, one thrown about their shoulders and one twisted round 
their heads. And the Indians wear ear-rings of ivory, those that are very well-off.... 
Also they dye their beards different colours, some so as to make them appear as 
white as white may be, and some dyeing them blue-black: others make them 
crimson, and others purple, and others grecn. In the summer they protect them- 
selves with umbrellas, those of the Indians that is to say, who are not too low to 
be considered. They wear shoes of white leather very elaborately worked ; and 
the soles of the shoes are variegated, and high-heeled so as to make the wearer 
seem taller’. 


Megasthenes observed at Pätaliputra that in dress the Indians, 
for all their general simplicity, indulged a love of richness and 
bright colours, wearing ornaments of gold and gems and flowered 
muslins, with umbrellas carried after them‘. 

Nearchus described their guise in war. The foot-soldiers 
carried a bow as long as the body. To shoot, they rested one 
end of it on the ground and set their left foot against it. They 
had to draw the string far back, since the arrows in use were 
six feet long. In their left hands they carried long narrow shields 
of raw hide, nearly co-extensive with the body. Some had javelins 
instead of bows. All carried long two-handed swords with a 
broad blade. The horsemen had two javelins and a shield smaller 
than the foot-soldier's*. 

Their diet was distinguished from the Greek by the absence 
of wine, which they drank only in religious ceremonies ; but rice- 
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beer was generally drunk. Their staple food was pulpy rice (öpvda 
pobnrn). Each man took his food by himself when he felt inclined ; 
for they had no fixed times for common meals!. When a man would 
sup, a table was placed beside him and a gold dish set upon it, 
in which first was put the rice, boiled after the manner of the 
Greek chondros (gruel), and then on the top of it seasoned meats, 
done up in the Indian wart Their system of gymnastic exercise 
differed from that of the Greeks: it consisted principally of 
massage, and they used smooth rollers of ebony for shaping their 
bodies?. 

Megasthenes, ignorant as he was of Indian languages, could say 
little of the literature and thought of the country. He only 
observed the much greater part played by oral tradition and 
memory, as compared with written documents, than was the 
case in the Greek world‘, though he cannot have asserted that 
writing was unknown, as Strabo would seem to imply, since in one 
passage he refers to written inscriptions*. In the sphere of morals 
it is interesting to notice that the salient characteristic of the 
Indian people seemed to this early European observer to be a 
high level of veracity and honesty. ‘An Indian has never been 
convicted of lying, he wrote in one passage?, and in another 
pointed to the rarity of law-suits as evidence of their frank dealing. 
‘They are not litigious. Witnesses and seals are unnecessary 
when a man makes a deposit; he acts in trust. Their houses 
are usually unguarded.' During the time that Megasthenes was 
in Chandragupta's camp, out of a multitude of 400,000 men there 
were no convictions for thefts of any sums exceeding 200 drachmas 
(about £8)’. In Sind, Onesicritus said, no legal action could be 
taken, except for murder and assault. ‘We cannot help being 
murdered or assaulted, whereas it is our fault if we give our 
confidence and are swindled. We ought to be more circumspect 
at the outset and not fill the city with litigation?" 

The laws, Nearchus said, were preserved by oral tradition, 
not in books?—a statement only relatively true. According to 


1 Megasth. Frag. 27 — Strabo xv, C. 709. 

2 Megasth. Frag. 28— Athenaeus 1v, 1532. 3 Frag. 27. 

4 Megasth. Frags. 26, 27 — Arr. Ind. 10; Strabo xv, C. 709 ; cf. Rhys Davids, Buddhist 
India, p. 109 f. 

5 For the use of writing at this period see Chapter xix, p. 483. 

6 Megasth. Frag. 85— Arr. Ind. 12,5. Cf. Max Müller, India, what can it teach 
us? pp. 34 f. 

7 Megasth. Frag. 27 — Strabo xv, C. 709. 8 Strabo xv, C. 702. 

9 Nearchus, Frag. 7 — Strabo xv, C. 716. 
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Megasthenes many of them were sufficiently severe. A man 
convicted of giving false witness suffered mutilation. In the case 
of bodily harm being inflicted, not only was the principle of an eye 
for an eye observed, but the hand was cut off as well To cause a 
craftsman the loss of his eye or hand was an offence punished 
by death’. 

The cultivation of lands by a whole kinship working in associa- 
tion was noted by Nearchus. Each individual at.the ingathering 
took as much as was calculated to support him for a year, and the 
remainder of the common stock was destroyed, so as not to 
encourage idleness”. | 

The customs would naturally differ considerably from one 
region to another in India, then as now. Among the Kshatriyas 
of the Punjab (Cathaeans) and their neighbours of the principality 
of Saubhüti (the region of Gurdaspur and Amritsar ?), according 
to Onesicritus, personal beauty was held in such estimation that 
kings were chosen for this quality, and a child two months 
after birth, if it did not reach a certain standard of comeliness, 
was exposed. The dyeing of beards which Nearchus described 
in the passage already quoted was especially a custom in this 
part?. 

Of the marriage system in India Megasthenes only understood 
that it was polygamous, and that brides were purchased from their 
parents for a yoke of oxen*. He seems also to have asserted 
that, where conjugal infidelity in a wife was due to a husband's 
omission to exercise vigorous control it was condoned by public 
opinion®. At Takshacila, according to Aristobulus, a man unable 
to get his daughter married on account of poverty would sell 
her in the market-place?. Nearchus stated that among certain 
Indian peoples a girl was put up as the prize of victory in a 
boxing match; the victor obtained her without paying a price’. 
The custom by which the virtuous wife (suttee, satz) was burnt with 
her husband's body on the funeral pyre naturally struck the Greeks. 


! Megasth. Frag. 27= Strabo xv, C. 710. 

? Nearchus, Frag. 7 -- Strabo xv, C. 716. 

3 Onesier. Frag. 18 - Strabo xv, C. 699. Cf. Diod. xvi, 91. 

4 Cf. Chapter x, p. 234. 

5 The sentence is somewhat obscure—e 86 uh cwópoveiv dvaykdociev, Topvebew 
éteort, Megasth. Frag. 27=Strabo xv, C. 709. 

$ Aristob. Frag. 34— Strabo xv, C. 714. 

7 Nearch. Frag. 7= Strabo xv, C. 716. This may refer to the Kshatriya institution 
of svayamvara or ‘self-choice.’ A princess chose her husband from among the 
assembled suitors of her own free will or as the result of a contest in the use of war- 
like arms. 
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Onesicritus spoke of it as specially a custom of the Kshatriyas 
(Cathaeans)!.  Aristobulus was told that the widow sometimes 
followed her husband to the pyre of her own desire, and that those 
who refused to do so lived under general contempt”. In the year 
316 B.C. the leader of an Indian contingent which had gone to 
fight under Eumenes in Iran was killed in battle. He had with him 
his two wives. There was immediately a competition between them 
as to which was to be the satz. The question was brought before 
the Macedonian and Greek generals, and they decided in favour of 
the younger, the elder being with child. At this, the elder woman 


went away lamenting, with the band about her head rent, and tearing her hair, 
as if tidings of some great disaster has been brought her; and the other departed, 
exultant at her victory, to the pyre, crowned with fillets by the women who 
belonged to her, and’ decked out splendidly as for a wedding. She was escorted 
by her kinsfolk who chanted a song in praise of her virtue. When she came near 
to the pyre, she took off her adornments and distributed them to her familiars 
and friends, leaving a memorial of herself, as it were, to those who had loved her. 
Her adornments consisted of a multitude of rings on her hands set with precious 
gems of diverse colours, about her head golden stars not a few, variegated with 
different sorts of stones, and about her neck a multitude of necklaces, each a little 
larger than the one above it. In conclusion, she said farewell to her familiars and 
was helped by her brother onto the pyre, and there to the admiration of the 
crowd which had gathered together for the spectacle she ended her life in heroic 
fashion. Before the pyre was kindled, the whole army in battle array marched 
round it thrice. She meanwhile lay down beside her husband, and as the fire 
seized her no sound of weakness escaped her lips. The spectators were moved, 
some to pity and some to exuberant praise. But some of the Greeks present found 
fault with such customs as savage and inhumane’. 


The Greeks, we find, had a theory to account for the custom, 
whether of their own invention or suggested to them by Indian 
informants we cannot say. The theory was that once upon a time 
wives had been so apt to get rid of their husbands by poison that 
the law had to be introduced which compelled a widow to be burnt 
with her dead husband‘. 

As to the disposal of the dead, the absence of funeral display 
and of imposing monuments seemed strange to the Greeks. The 
virtues of the dead—so they understood the Indians to say—were 
sufficient monument and the songs which were sung over them‘. 
When the Greeks tell us that the dead were exposed to vultures, 


1 Strabo xv, C. 700. 

2 Aristob. Frag. 34-- Strabo xv, C. 714. 

3 Diod. xix, 34. This description contains many resemblances to the account of 
the Sati in the Harshacharita of Bana (trans. Cowell and Thomas, pp. 150 f.). 

4 Strabo xv, C. 700; Diod. xix, 33. 

5 Megasth. Frags. 26, 27 — Arr. Ind. 10; Strabo xv, C. 710. 
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we can only understand it of certain peoples near the frontier who 
had been influenced by the customs of Irän!. 

The assertion of the Greeks that slavery was unknown in India 
—or, according to Onesicritus, was unknown in the kingdom of 
Musicanus (Upper Sind)?—is curious. "That slavery was a regular 
institution in India is certain. Indian slavery must have looked so 
different to a Greek observer from the slavery he knew at home 
that he did not recognise it for what it was. 

As to the government, the king himself is, of course, the 
prominent figure. He took the field with his army in war: in 
peace his public appearances were of three kinds. In the first 
place, he spent a considerable part of the day in hearing the cases 
brought to him for judgment. Even at his hour for undergoing the 
massage with ebony rollers he did not retire, but went on listening 
to the pleadings whilst four masseurs plied their art upon him. In 
the second place, he came forth to perform sacrifice, and in the 
third place to go a-hunting. His going forth to the chase was 
like the processions of Dionysus. The road of the royal cortége 
was roped off from common spectators. There was the king 
surrounded by a crowd of his women, themselves carrying weapons, 
in chariots, on horses, on elephants, the body-guard enclosing them 
all in a larger circle, and a band with drums and bells going on 
in front. Sometimes the king shot from a platform, defended by a 
stockade, sometimes from the back of an elephant. Within the 
doors of the palace, the kiug's person was tended by the women of 
his zenana, bought for a price from their fathers. But he was 
not beyond the reach of danger. A stern custom ordained that 
should he become intoxicated, any of his women who killed him 
should receive special honour. And even though he remained 
sober, he had, like the late Sultan Abdul Hamid, to be continually 
changing the place where he lay at night, in order to evade 
conspirators?. 

Nearchus (?) had already noted that Indian kings were not 
saluted, as Persian kings were, by prostration, but by the persons 
approaching them raising their hands—the Greek attitude in 
prayer* A great occasion at court, according to one source before 
Strabo, was when the king washed his hair. Everyone then tried 
to outdo his fellows by the magnificence of his presents®. Clitarchus 


1 Aristobulus seems to have attributed the custom to Takshacila, Frag. 34— Strabo 
xv, C. 714. 

? Megasth. Frags. 26, 27; Onesic. Frag. 20— Arr. Ind. 10; Strabo xv, C. 710. 

3 Megasth. Frag. 27 = Strabo xv, C. 710. 

4 Strabo xv, C. 717. 5 Strabo xv, C. 718. 
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—a questionable authority—described the pageantry of a court 
festival—the elephants bedizened with gold and silver, chariots 
drawn by horses, and ox-waggons, the army in full array, the 
display of precious vessels of gold and silver, many of them 
studded with gems. Collections of animals of all kinds were also 
a great feature, panthers and lions. There were great waggons 
carrying whole trees to which a variety of birds bright in plumage 
or lovely in song were attached’. Animals, according to another 
source, were a usual form of offering to bring to the king. 'The 
Indians do not think lightly of any animal, tame or wild’ And the 
king apparently accepted all kinds, not rare ones only, but cranes 
and geese and ducks and pigeons. Or one might bring wild ones, 
deer and antelopes or rhinoceroses? On one great annual festival 
amusement took the form of butting matches between rams or 
wild bulls or rhinoceroses, or fights between elephants*. Races 
provoked great excitement. They usually took place between 
chariots to each of which one horse between two oxen was 
harnessed. There was very heavy betting on these occasions, in 
which the king himself and his nobles led the way. And their 
example was followed on a humbler scale by the crowd of 
spectators. The king—if Megasthenes is the source, we may 
understand Chandragupta—had a guard of twenty-four elephants. 
When he went forth to do justice, the first elephant was trained to 
do obeisance. At a word from the driver and a touch with the 
goad, it gave some military salute as the king passed’. 

The predecessors of Chandragupta, whose line he supplanted, 
had borne, Megasthenes said, beside their personal names, the 
royal name Pätaliputra, and Chandragupta had assumed it also 
when he seized the throne®. 

The account which Megasthenes gave of the various officials 
points to a highly organised bureaucracy. They were, he said, 
of three kinds : (1) Agronomoi [surely aypovonoı should be read 
for ayopavouoı], district officials; (2) astynomoi, town officials ; 
and (3) members of the War Office. The duties of the first kind 
were to supervise (1) irrigation and land-measurement, (2) hunting, 
(3) the various industries connected with agriculture, forestry, 
work in timber, metal-foundries, and mines, and they had (4) to 


1 Clitarch. Frag. 17 — Strabo xv, C. 718. 

? Aelian, Nat. Anim. xim, 25 ; compare the list of presents sent to the king in the 
Harshacharita (trans. Cowell and Thomas, pp. 213-5). 

3 Aelian, Nat. Anim. xv, 15. 3 Aelian, Nat, Anim. xv, 24. 

5 Aelian, Nat. Anim. xi, 22. Cf, Chapter xix, p. 493. 

6 Megasth. Frag. 25 — Strabo xv, C. 702. 
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maintain the roads and see that at every ten stadia (the sixth part 
of a yojana?) there was a milestone, indicating the distances? (this 
is the passage which proves that Megasthenes did not mean to 
assert a general ignorance of the art of writing in India) The 
second kind, the town officials, were divided into six Boards of 
Five. Their respective functions were (1) supervision of factories, 
(2) care of strangers, including control of the iuns, provision of 
assistants, taking charge of sick persons, burying the dead, (3) the 
registration of births and deaths, (4) the control of the market, 
inspection of weights and measures, (5) the inspection of manu- 
factured goods, provision for their sale with accurate distinction of 
new and second-hand articles, (6) collection of the tax of 10 per : 
cent. charged on sales. The six Boards acting together exercised a 
general superintendence over public works, prices, harbours, and 
temples. The third kind of officials constituted the War Office, and 
were also divided into six Boards of Five. The departments of the 
six were (1) the admiralty, (2) transport and commissariat, (3) the 
infantry, (4) the cavalry, (5)the chariots, (6) the elephants. Connected 
with the army were the royal stables for horses and elephants, and 
the royal arsenal. A soldier's weapons and horse were not his own 
property, but the king's, and they went back to the arsenal and the 
royal stables at the conclusion of a campaign?. 

As to industries, it is curious that these early European 
observers should tax Indians with being backward in the scientific 
development of the resources of their country. They had, for 
instance, good mines of gold and silver, yet 'the Indians, in- 
experienced in the arts of mining and smelting, do not even know 
their own resources, but set about the business in too primitive 
away'* ‘They do not pursue accurate knowledge in any line, ex- 
cept that of medicine ; in the case of some arts, it is even accounted 
vicious to carry their study far, the art of war, for instance* On 
the other hand, Nearchus spoke of the cleverness of the Indian 
craftsmen. They saw sponges used for the first time by the 
Macedonians and immediately manufactured imitations of them 
with fine thread and wool, dyeing them to look the same. Other 
Greek articles, such as the scrapers and oil-flasks used by athletes 
they quickly learnt to make. For writing letters, they used some 
species of fine tissue closely woven. They also used only cast 
bronze, but not hammered, so that their vessels broke like earthen- 
ware, if they fellt, 

1 Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 265. 2 Of. Strabo xv, C. 689. 


3 Megasth. Frag. 36 Az Strabo xv, C. 707. 4 Strabo xv, C. 700. 
5 Strabo xv, C. 701. 6 Nearchus, Frag. 7 — Strabo xv, C. 716. 
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About the Indian ‘ philosophers’ Megasthenes had a good deal 
to say!. They might be divided on one principle according as they 
dwelt in the mountains and worshipped Dionysus (Civa) or in the 
plains and worshipped Heracles (Krishna), but the more significant 
division was that into Brahmans, and ‘Sarmanes.’ 


The Brahmans have the greatest prestige, since they have a more consistent 
dogmatic system. As soon as they are conceived in the womb, men of learning 
take charge of them. These go to the mother and ostensibly sing a charm tending 
to make the birth happy for mother and child, but in reality convey certain 
virtuous counsels and suggestions ; the women who listen most willingly are held 
to be the most fortunate in child-bearing. After birth, the boys pass from one set 
of teachers to another in succession, the standard of teachers rising with the age 
of the boy. The philosophers spend their days in a grove near the city, under the 
cover of an enclosure of due size, on beds of leaves and skins, living sparely, 
practising celibacy.and abstinence from flesh-food, listening to grave discourse, 
and admitting such others to the discussion as may wish to take part. He who 
listens is forbidden to speak, or even to clear his throat or spit, on pain of being 
ejected from the company that very day, as incontinent. When each Brahman 
has lived in this fashion thirty-seven years, he departs to his own property, and 
lives now in greater freedom and luxury, wearing muslin robes and some decent 
ornaments of gold on his hands and ears, eating flesh, so long as it is not the flesh 
of domestic animals, but abstaining from pungent and highly-seasoned food. They 
marry as many wives as possible, to secure good progeny ; for the larger number 
of wives, the larger the number of good children is likely to be; and since they 
have no slaves, they depend all the more upon the ministrations of their children, 
as the nearest substitute. The Brahmans do not admit their wives to their 
philosophy : if the wives are wanton, they might divulge mysteries tothe profane ; 
if they are good, they might leave their husbands, since no one who has learnt to 
look with contempt upon pleasure and pain, upon life and death, will care to be 
under another's control The chief subject on which the Brahmans talk is death; 
for this present life, they hold, is like the season passed in the womb, and death 
for those who have cultivated philosophy is the birth into the real, the happy, life. 
For this reason they follow an extensive discipline to make them ready for death. 
None of the accidents, they say, which befall men are good or evil. If they were, 
one would not see the same things causing grief to some and joy to others—men's 
notions being indeed like dreams—and the same men grieved by something which 
at another moment they will turn and welcome. Their teaching about Nature is 
in parts naive; for they are more admirable in what they do than in what they 
say, and the theoretic proofs on which they base their teaching are mostly fable. 
In many points however their teaching agrees with that of the Greeks—for 
instance, that the world has a beginning and an end in time, and that its shape 
is spherical; that the Deity, who is its Governor and Maker, interpenetrates the 
whole ; that the first principles of the universe are different, but that water is the 
principle from which the order of the world has come to be ; that, beside the four 
elements, there is a fifth substance, of which the heavens and the stars are made? ; 
that the earth is established at the centre of the universe. About generation and 
the soul their teaching shows parallels to the Greek doctrines, and on many other 


1 Megasth. Frag. 40=Strabo xv, C. 711 f. 
? This is the &kdga, or all-pervading element, of ancient Indian philosophy. It may 
be compared with the ether of modern physical science. 
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matters. Like Plato too, they interweave fables, about the immortality of the soul 
and the judgments inflicted in the other world, and so on. 


Such is the account of the Brähmans which Strabo extracted 
from Megasthenes. It does not completely agree either with the 
picture drawn in Indian literary sources or with present-day practice. 
Its discrepancies may be in part due to the misunderstandings of 
a foreigner ; in part they may reflect local varieties of practice in 
the fourth century B.c. It will always be interesting as record- 
ing the impression of ancient India upon a Greek mind. The 
account which Megasthenes gave of the other kind of philosophers, 
the ‘Sarmanes,’ is more problematic. Their name seems certainly 
to represent the Sanskrit eramana, a term which was commonly 
applied to Buddhist ascetics. It has therefore been thought that 
we have in the Sarmanes of Megasthenes the first mention of 
Buddhists by a Western writer. In the description however there 
is nothing distinctively Buddhist, and the term eramana is used in 
Indian literature of non-Buddhist ascetics. If therefore the people 
to whom Megasthenes heard the term applied were Buddhists, 
he must have known so little about them that he could only 
describe them by features which were equally found in various 
sorts of Hindu holy men. His description applies to Brahman 
ascetics rather than to Buddhists. 


As to the Sarmanes, the most highly-honoured are called ‘ Forest-dwellers’!. 
They live in the forests on leaves and wild fruits, and wear clothes made of the 
bark of trees, abstaining from cohabitation and wine. The kings call them to 
their side, sending messengers to enquire of them about the causes of events, 
and use their mediation in worshipping and supplicating the gods. After the 
Forest-dwellers, the order of Sarmanes second in honour is the medical— 
philosophers, as it were, on the special subject of Man. These live sparely, not 
in the open air indeed, but on rice and meal, which every one of whom they beg 
and who shows them hospitality gives them. They know how by their simples to 
make marriages fertile and how to procure male children or female children, as 
may be desired. Their treatment is mainly by diet and not by medicines. And 
of medicines they attach greater value to those applied externally than to drugs. 
Other remedies, they say, are liable to do more harm than good. These too, like 
the Brahmans, train themselves to endurance, both active and passive, so much so 
that they will maintain one posture without moving for the whole day. Other 
orders of Sarmanes are diviners and masters of incantations and those who are 
versed in the lore and the ritual concerning the dead, and go through the villages 
and towns, begging. Others again there are of a higher and finer sort, though 
even these will allow themselves to make use of popular ideas about hell, of those 
ideas at any rate which seem to make for godliness and purity of life. In the case 
of some Sarmanes, women also are permitted to share in the philosophie life, on 
the condition of observing sexual continence like the men. 


1 Literally, vanavüsins or vänaprasthas, i.e. Brahmans in the third stage of the 
religious life. 
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The fact that women were allowed to associate themselves with 
the men as ascetics was also noted by Nearchus' Suicide, 
Megasthenes said, was not a universal obligation for ‘wise men’: 
it was considered however rather a gallant thing [roös 8è zrocovvras 
ToÜTo veavixovs kpívecÓa.] and the more painful the manner of 
death, the greater the admiration earned”. 

Aristobulus in his book gave further details about the holy 
men whom the Greeks had come upon at Takshacila. He 
described two, one of whom had a shaven head and the other long 
hair ; each was followed by a number of disciples. All the time 
that they spent in the market-place men came to them for counsels, 
and they had a right to take without payment any of the wares 
exposed for sale. When they approached a man, he would pour 
sesame oil over them ‘so that it ran down even from their eyes.’ 
They made cakes for themselves from the honey and sesame 
brought to market. When they had been induced to come to 
Alexander’s table, they retired afterwards to a place apart where 
the elder lay on his back, exposed to sun and rain, and the 
younger stood on his right and left leg alternately for a whole day, 
holding up a staff some six feet long in both his hands. The elder 
seems to have been identical with the ascetic who afterwards 
followed Alexander out of India and whom the Greeks called 
Kalanos*. 

In one passage? Strabo gives an account of the ‘philosophers ' 
drawn from some other source than Megasthenes. According to 
this source, the wise men were divided into Brahmans and a 
class, described as ‘argumentative and captious, who laugh at the 
Brahmans as charlatans and senseless, because the Brahmans pursue 
the study of Nature and of the stars. The name given in our texts 
to this anti-Brähman class is Pramna?. This should not be emended 
to Sramnai, as was once done, on the supposition that it repre- 
sented eramana?. The people intended are undoubtedly the 
prämänikas, the followers of the various philosophical systems, 
each of which has its own view as to what constitutes pramäna, 
a ‘means of right knowledge. These philosophers are, as a rule, 
orthodox Brahmans, but they view with contempt those Brahmans 
who put their trust in Vedic ceremonies®. The Brahmans themselves 

1 Nearchus, Frag. 7=Strabo xv, C. 716. The practice is forbidden in the 
Arthagästra, 19 (p. 48). 

2 Megasth, Frag. 42=Strabo xv, C. 718. 

3 Aristob. Frag. 34= Strabo xv, C. 714. See Chapter xv, pp. 359, 381. 


4 xv, C. 719. 
5 M‘Crindle, Ancient India, p. 76. 5 See Rapson, Ancient India, pp. 58-61. 
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are divided by this source into (1) those who live in the mountains, 
(2) the naked ones, and (3) those who live in the world. The 
Mountain-dwellers dress in deer-skins and carry wallets full of 
roots and simples, making pretence to some art of healing by 
means of hocus-pocus and spells and charms. The Naked Ones live, 
as their name imports, without clothes, in the open air for the most 
part, practising endurance up to the age of thirty-seven. Women 
may live with them, bound to continence. These are the class most 
reverenced by the people. The third sort of Brahmans, those who 
live in the world, are to be found in the towns or villages, dressed 
in robes of fine white linen, with the skins of deer or of gazelles 
hung from their shoulders. They wear beards and long hair which ` 
is twisted up and covered by a turban. It seems clear that those 
who are here described as the Mountain-dwellers correspond most 
nearly to the Sarmanes of Megasthenes. 

Of the gods worshipped by the Indians the Greeks learnt little. 
One writer cited by Strabo (Clitarchus ?) had asserted that they 
worshipped Zeus Ombrios (Zeus of the Rain Storms), the river 
Ganges, and local daemons’. As we have seen, Civa and Krishna 
are to be discerned through the Greek names Dionysus and 
Heracles in some of the statements of our sources. One member 
of Alexander's suite, his chief usher (eisayyeXevs), Chares of 
Mytilene, is quoted as saying the Indians worshipped a god 
Soroadeios, whose name being interpreted meant ‘maker of wine ’?. 
It is recognised that the Indian name which Chares heard was 
Suryadeva ‘Sun-god. Some ill-educated interpreter must have 
been misled by the resemblance of särya ‘sun’ to surd ‘ wine.’ 

The name ‘Indians’ was extended in its largest acceptance 
to cover the barbarous tribes of mountain or jungle on the 
confines of Brahman civilisation. In noting down what seemed to 
them odd points in the physical characteristics or customs of these 
tribes the Greeks were moved by an interest which is the germ of 
the modern science of anthropology. Megasthenes noted that 
in the Hindu Kush the bodies of the dead were eaten by their 
relations’, as Herodotus had already stated of some aboriginal 
people. 

Even Megasthenes depended, of course, mainly upon his Indian 
informants for knowledge of the peoples on the borders of the Indian 
world, and he therefore repeated the fables as to the monstrous races 


1 Strabo xv, C. 718. The god Indra seems to be identified with Zeus. 
2 Athenaeus 1, 27 D. 
? Megasth. Frag. 27 — Strabo xv, C. 710. 
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with one leg, with ears reaching to their feet and so on, which had 
long been current in India and had already been communicated to 
the Greeks by Scylax and Hecataeus and Ctesias One would how- 
everlike to know the fact which lies behind his story that members 
of one tribe, living near the sources of the Ganges, had been 
brought to the camp of Chandragupta—‘ men of gentler manners— 
but without a mouth! "They lived on the fumes of roast meat and 
the smell of fruits and flowers. And since nostrils with them took 
the place of mouths, they suffered terribly from evil odours, and it 
was difficult to keep them alive, especially in a camp!!' Does 
the notice reflect some sect who, like the Jains, abstained from 
all animal food and kept their mouths covered lest they should 
breathe in minute insects ? 

Of the south of India, Europe up to the Christian era knew 
little more than a few names, brought by merchantmen. So little 
was the division of India into two worlds by the Vindhya realised 
that Strabo could suppose all Indian rivers to take their rise in the 
Himalayas’. It was chiefly as the country from which pearls came 
that the Greeks knew Southern India. Pearls came from the 
coasts of the Pandya kingdom corresponding roughly with the 
modern districts of Madura and Tinnevelly, and Megasthenes had 
heard, as we know, of Pandaea the daughter of Heracles (Krishna) 
who had become queen of a great kingdom in the south. With 
her he also connected the pearl. Heracles, according to the legend 
told him, wandering over the earth, had found this thing of beauty 
in the sea, made, it might seem, for a woman’s adornment. Where- 
fore from all the sea pearls were brought together to the Indian 
coast for his daughter to wear. The origin of the word which the: 
Greek used for pearl, margarites, is unknown. 

Some confused knowledge of how pearls were procured had 
come to the Greek writers through the traders’ stories. They 
knew that they grew in oysters. Two of the companions of 
Alexander, Androsthenes of Thasos, who had gone in the fleet 
with Nearchus and wrote a book called IlapázXovs tis 'lvOue?s, 
and the chief usher Chares, had already some information as to 
the varieties of pearls and the chief fisheries?. The oysters, 
Megasthenes understood, were caught in nets ; they went in shoals, 
each shoal with a king of its own, like swarms of bees, and to 

1 Megasth, Frag. 30=Strabo xv, C. 711; Plin. Nat. Hist. vu, § 25. An explana- 
tion of the legend is proposed by the Rev. H. Hosten, The Mouthless Indians of 
Megasthenes, in the J. A.S.B., 1912, pp. 291-301. 


2 xv, C. 690. 
3 Athenaeus rir, 93 A-D. 
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capture the king was to capture the shoal. The oysters, when 
caught, were put in jars, and as their flesh rotted the pearl 
was left disengaged at the bottom’. The name of the extreme 
southern point of the peninsula had also travelled to the Greeks 
before the time of Strabo. He knew it as the country of the Coliaci?; 
this was derived from the name in local speech, Kori. The legend, 
when it made a woman the sovereign of the south, was probably 
reflecting the system of mother-right which has to some extent 
obtained there even to the present day. Some of the physical 
characteristics of the people of the south were known by report— 
that they were darker in complexion, for instance, than the Indians 
of the north. The facts of early maturity and of the general ` 
shortness of life were also known. In the legend narrated by 
Megasthenes, as we saw, the precocious maturity which Heracles 
had bestowed upon his daughter by a miracle continued to be a 
characteristic of the women of her kingdom. . They were marriage- 
able, and could bear children, Megasthenes said, at seven years 
old. This exaggeration was presumably due to the real fact of child- 
marriage. As to the general length of life, forty years was the 
maximum—again a fact, the relative shortness of life, exaggerated ë, 
In the book of Onesicritus occurred the first mention by a Euro- 
pean writer of Ceylon. He heard of it under a name which the Greek 
represents as Taprobane. It lay, of course, far outside the horizon of 
the Greeks, but Onesicritus must have met people on the Indus who 
knew of the southern island by the report of merchants, or had 
perhaps fared thither themselves along the coast of Malabar, and 
spoke of Tamraparni and of its elephants, bigger and more terrible 
‘in war than those which the Greeks had seen in India* Tapro- 
bane was seven days' journey, according to the sources followed by 
Eratosthenes, from the southernmost part of India (the Coliaci 
= Cape Kori)* The strait separating Ceylon from India is only 
forty miles across, but it may have been true in practice that from 
the port whence the merchants put out to go to Ceylon and the 
port where they landed was a voyage of seven days. Onesicritus® 
put it at 20 days; we cannot say now what fact underlay the 
misapprehension. When he said that the ‘size’ of Taprobane was 
5000 stadia the ambiguity of the statement already provoked 
complaint in antiquity. 
1 Megasth. Frag.28 — Arr. Ind. 8; Plin. Nat. Hist. rx, § 111. 
2 xv, C. 689. 3 Megasth. Frag. 23 — Arr. Ind. 9. 
^ Frag. 13= Strabo xv, C. 691; Frag. 22— Plin. Hist. Nat. v1, § 81. 


5 Strabo xv, C. 690. 
5 Onesier. Frag. 18— Strabo xv, C. 691. 
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For many centuries the India known to the West was India 
as portrayed by the historians of Alexander’s expedition and 
by Megasthenes. Although from the third century onwards there 
was a certain amount of intercourse between the Mediterranean 
world: and India, although Greek kings ruled in the Punjab and 
Alexander's colonies were still represented by little bodies of men 
Greek in speech, although there must occasionally have been sea- 
faring men in the Greek ports who had seen the coasts of India, 
or merchants who had made their way over the Hindu Kush, 
the Greek and Latin learned world was content to go on tran- 
scribing the books written generations before. These had become 
classical and shut out further reference to reality. The original 
books themselves perished, but their statements continued to be 
copied from writer to writer. Some of the later Greek and Latin 
works which treated of India are known to us to-day only by their 
titles or by a few fragments—the works of Apollodorus of Artemita 
(latter half of second century or first century B.C.), the works of 
the great geographer Eratosthenes (276-195 B.C. and of the 
voluminous compiler, Alexander Polyhistor (105 till after 40 B.c.). 
But a great deal of the original books is incorporated in writings 
which we do still possess, especially in the geographical work 
of Strabo (about 63 B.0.-19 A.D.), the historical work of Diodorus 
(in Egypt about 60 B.C., still alive 36 B.c.), the encyclopaedic work 
of Pliny (published about 75 A.n.), the tract of Arrian about India 
(middle of second century A.D.), and the zoological work of Aelian 
(end of second century A.D.) Even Pliny had probably never had 
the work of Megasthenes in his hands, but drew from it only at 
second or third hand through Seneca and Varro. In the third 
century A.D., when Philostratus in his romance brings Apollonius of 
Tyana to India, it is still out of the old traditional materials that 
what purports to be local colour all comes. 

So far as the stock of knowledge handed down from the third 
century B.C. was increased at all during the following three centuries, 
it can only have been from the source of information just indicated, 
the source which might have been turned to so much richer 
account, had the curse of literary convention not rested upon 
classical culture—the first-hand practical knowledge possessed by 
Greek merchantmen who crossed the Indian ocean. Strabo had 
sufficient freedom of mind to take some notice of the Indian trade 
in his own day. From him we gather that, although a considerable 
amount of Indian merchandise had flowed into Europe by way 
of the Red Sea and Alexandria, when the Ptolemies ruled in Egypt 
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very few Greek ships had gone further than South Arabia. Goods 
had been carried from India to South Arabia in Indian or Arabian 
bottoms. By the time however that Strabo was in Egypt (25 B.C.) 
a direct trade between Egypt and India had come into existence, 
and he was told that 120 vessels were sailing to India that season 
from Myos Hormos, the Egyptian port on the Red Seat. A few 
Greek merchantmen, but very few, sailed round the south of India 
to the mouth of the Ganges“. The vessels that went to India 
apparently made the journey by coastiug along Arabia, Persia, and 
the Makran, for it was not till the middle of the first century A.D. 
that a Greek seaman, named Hippalus, discovered that the monsoon 
could be utilised to carry ships from the straits of Bab-el-Mandeb 
over the high seas to India?. It lies however outside the scope 
of this volume to survey the additions made by means of this 
commerce under the Roman Empire to the knowledge of India 
derived from the companions of Alexander and Megasthenes. The 
additions never equalled in substance or interest the older books. 
Far on into the Middle Ages Christian Europe still drew its concep- 
tions of India mainly from books written before the middle of the 
third century B.c. 


1 Strabo rr, C. 118. ? Strabo xv, C. 686. 
3 Schoff, The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, p. 8. 
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CHAPTERS XV AND XVI 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT; INDIA IN EARLY GREEK 
AND LATIN LITERATURE 


l. ANCIENT AUTHORS. 


Arrian (Flavius Arrianus), a Greek, or Hellenised native, of Bithynia, and au 
official of the Roman empire; cousul suffectus c. 130 An and still alive in 
171-2 a.D. Two of his works bear on India: 


(a) 'AXe£ávOpov ’AvdBacis, Alexandri Anabasis; recent edn. that of A. G. Roos 
(Leipzig, 1907). [The most trustworthy of the ancient accounts of Alexander’s 
expedition which have come down to us, based mainly on the accounts of 
Ptolemy and Aristobulus.] 

—— Trans. J. W. M'Crindle. (In The Invasion of India by Alexander the Great. 
2nd edn. Westminster, 1896.) 

(b) ’Ivdırn, Indica. (Included iu edn. of Arrian’s Scripta Minora by A. Eberhard. 
Leipzig, 1885.) [A brief account of the geography, manners, and customs of 
India, drawn from Nearchus, Megasthenes, and Eratosthenes.] 

—— Trans. M'Crindle. (In Ancient Iudia as described by Megasthenes aud 
Arrian. London, 1877.) 


Diodorus, of Agyrion in Sicily; travelled in the Eastern Mediterranean 
c. 60 5.c.; lived till after 36 po [See Pauly-Wissowa, v, 663.] He wrote a history 
of the world, under the title B.83:007«y ` edn. of Books 1-xv by F. Vogel (Leipzig, 
1888, 1890, 1893), of Books xvi-xvii by C. T. Fischer (Leipzig, 1906). [Book 11, 
chaps. 35-42, gives an account of India taken from Megasthenes ; trans. M‘Crindle 
in Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian. Book xvir contains 
an account of Alexanders expedition, derived in part from Clitarchus ; trans. 
M'Crindle in The Invasion of India by Alexander the Great. Book xix, chaps. 33-4, 
contains the account of the sat? (v. sup. pp. 414-15); trans. M‘Crindle in Aucient 
India as described in Classical Literature (Westminster, 1901), pp. 202 f.] 

Quintus Curtius Rufus; nothing known of his life, fixed by his style to the 
first century A.D. ; title of his Latin work, Historiae Alexandri Magni; ed. E. 
Hedicke (Leipzig, 1908). [The rhetorical character of the book points to Clitarchus 
as its main source.] Trans. of the part relating to India by M'Crindle (in The 
Invasion of India by Alexander the Great). 

Plutarch, of Chaeronea in Boeotia ; c. 45-125 a.p. [Chaps. 57-67 of ‘his Life of 
Alexander are concerned with India. Edn. of the Lives by K. Sintenis (Leipzig ; 
vol. 111, 1881); trans. by M‘Crindle in The Invasion of India by Alexander the 
Great. | 

Justin (Marcus Junianus Justinus); second half of second century A.D. ; com- 
posed an Epitome of the (now lost) Historiae Philippicae of Pompeius Trogus, a 
man of Gallic origin, who published his Latin Historiae some time between 
20 2.c. and 14 A.D.; edn. of Justin's Epitome, together with a series of short 
summaries by another hand of the contents of the 44 Books of the lost work (the 
Prologi) by I. Ruehl (Leipzig, 1886). [Book xir contained an account of 
Alexanders campaigns in India; trans. of Justin s Epitome of the Book in 
M‘Crindle, The Invasion of India. The chief source of Trogus was probably a 
Greek work Ilepi BacıX&ov by Timagenes of Alexandria (born between 80 and 
75 2.0.), who himself drew, for his account of Alexander, mainly upon Clitarchus.] 
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Polyaenus, a Macedonian, wrote his Strategemata (in Greek) c. 162 A.D. 
[Book rv, chap. 3, deals with Alexander; ed. J. Melber. Leipzig, 1887.] 

Two slighter works relating to the campaigns of Alexander seem occasionally 
to give details derived from the contemporary accounts but dropped in our more 
important extant sources: 

(a) Alexandri Magni Macedonis Epitomae Rerum Gestarum, an abridgement 
made in the 4th or 5th century a.p. of a lost Latin work of uncertain date, 
combining history with elements taken from the Romance of Alexander; ed. 
Wagner in Fleckeisen's Jahrbücher für klassische Philologie, Supplementband 
xxv1 (1901), pp. 105 ff. 

(b) Itinerarium Alexandri, written c. 360 A.p.; printed at the end of the Didot 
Arrian ; trans. M‘Crindle in Ancient India as described in Classical Literature. 

Strabo, of Amasia in Asia Minor; c. 64 5.0.-19 A.D.; his great geographical 
work (Greek) contains incidental notices of India and Alexanders campaigns. 
[Book xv, chap. 1, is devoted to India, its geography, manners, and customs, its 
material being drawn from the companions of Alexander and from Megasthenes; 
ed. A. Meineke (Leipzig, 1852-3); trans. M‘Crindle in Ancient India as described 
in Classical Literature.] 

Pliny the Elder (Gaius Plinius Secundus); 23-79 a.p.; his encyclopaedic work 
in Latin, the Naturalis Historia, contains notices of India drawn from the Greek 
books or from more recent reports of merchants; ed. D. Detlefsen (Berlin, 
1866-73); a translation of the passages relating to India is given in M‘Crindle’s 
Ancient 1ndia as described in Classical Literature. 

A collection of the Fragments of Ctesias by Karl Müller is appended to the 
Didot edn. of Herodotus; trans. M‘Crindle, in Ancient India as described by 
Ktesias (London, 1882). 

A collection of the Fragments of the contemporary accounts of Alexander 
(Ptolemy, Aristobulus, Clitarchus, etc.) by Karl Miller is bound up in the Didot 
edn. of Arrian (Paris, 1846). 

A collection of the Fragments of Megasthenes, Daimachus, and Patrocles is 
contained in K. Müllers Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, vol. 11, pp. 397-439. 
[The references to Megasthenes, Nearchus, and Onesicritus in these chapters of 
The Cambridge History of India follow Müller's numeration. Anearlier collection 
of the Fragments of Megasthenes, with notes by E. A. Schwanbeck (Bonn, 1846), 
now out of print, is still useful. This is the collection on which M‘Crindle’s 
translation (v. sup.) is based.] 


9. MODERN WORKS. 


An aeeount of Alexander’s campaigns is contained in the histories of Grote, 
Droysen (best read in the French trans. by A. Bouché-Leclercq, entitled Histoire 
de l'Hellénisme, vol. 1, Paris, 1883), Holm (Eng. trans. London, 1894-8), Niese 
(Geschichte der griechischen und makedonischen Staaten, vol 1, Gotha, 1893), 
Kaerst (Gesehichte des hellenistischen Zeitalters, Leipzig, 1901), Beloch (Griech- 
ische Geschiehte, vol. 11z, Strassburg, 1904). 

For monographs and articles see the Notes appended to M'Crindle's transla- 
tions (v. sup.). 

Smith, V. A. The Early History of India. 3rd edn. Oxford, 1914. [In his 
account of Alexanders campaigns Dr Vincent Smith makes use of more 
recent topographical researches than seem to be known to the German 
seholars, for whom Cunningham is still generally the last authority.] 

Anspach, A. E. De Alexandri Magni Expeditione Indica. London, 1903. [The 
most full and thorough arrangement of the literary material.] 
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Cunningham, A. The Ancient Geography of India. Vol. 1. London, 1871. A 
work still of fundamental value, though necessarily to some extent corrected 
by subsequent research. | 

Raverty, H. G. Notes on Afghanistan and part of Baluchistan. London, 1880, 
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von Wartenburg, Yorck. Kurze Uebersicht der Feldzüge Alexanders des Grossen. 
Berlin, 1897. [An examination of Alexander's campaigns by a modern German 
military specialist.] 

Foucher, A. Sur la frontière Indo-Afghan. Paris, 1901. 3 

La Géographie ancienne du Gandhara. Bulletin de lEcole française 
d'Extréme Orient. Hanoi, 1901. 

Holdich, T. H. The Greek Retreat from India. Jour. of the Royal Soc. of Arts, 
vol. XLIX (1901), pp. 417 ff. 

—— The Gates of India. London, 1910. [Based on exceptional local knowledge 
and written with great descriptive power; but suffers from an imperfect 
understanding of the classical texts.] 

Pearson, C. Alexander, Porus, and the Panjab. Ind. Ant. vol xxxiv (1905), 
pp. 253 ff. 

Stein, M. A. Report of Arch. Sur. Work in the N.W. Frontier Province for 
1904-5. [This report *shattered the plausible identification (of Aornus) with 
Mahaban’; see V. A. Smith, Early Hist. of Ind. p. 57 n.] 


For the battle on the Hydaspes see reff. in note 1 on p. 367 (supra). 


NOTE TO CHAPTER XV 


ATHENIAN AND MACEDONIAN COINS IN INDIA. 


For the most comprehensive discussion of the whole subject see B. V. Head, 
Num. Chron., 1906, pp. 1ff., and Historia Numorum, 2nd edn., pp. 832 ff. For 
Sophytes see A. Cunningham, J.A.S.B., 1865, pp. 46 f£, and Num. Chron., 1866, 
pp. 220 ff., as well as other references given by Rapson (Indian Coins, p. 4), to 
which add Num. Chron., 1904, pp. 323 ff. and Z.f.N. xxiv, pp. 89 f£. The ‘square’ 
bronze coin of Alexander (p. 388) was first published by A. von Sallet, Z£.N. vr, 
p. 285, the attribution to Bactria having been proposed by Dannenberg. On the 
decadrachm (p. 389; Pl. I, 16) see P. Gardner, Num. Chron., 1887, pp. 177 f., and 
on the double daries (p. 390; Pl. I, 6) see E. Babelon, Les Perses Achéménides, 
p. xx; Head, Hist. Num. pp. 828 ff.; and F. Imhoof-Blumer, Num. Zeit., 1895, 
pp. 1ff. On the Oxus find see Cunningham, J.A.S.B., 1881, pp. 151 ff., and 1883, 
p. 258 ; cf. also O. M. Dalton, The Treasure of the Oxus (1905), Introduction. 


CHRONOLOGY 


The following dates are accepted in this volume. Many of them can only be 
regarded as approximate, while others are conjectural. 


B.C. 
2500 
1400 

1200—1000 


1000—800 


800—600 


600—200 
963—483 


558—530 


543—491 


540—468 


522—486 


491—459 


486—465 


Probable date of the beginning of Aryan invasions (p. 70). 

Boghaz-köi inscriptions of kings of the Mitāni (pp. 72-3, 110-1). 

Chhandas period of Indian literature: the earliest hymns of the 
Rigveda (p. 112). 

Mantra period, sometimes called the earlier Brāhmaņa period: later 
hymns of the Rigveda and the Vedic collections—Rigveda, Yajur- 
veda, Sàmaveda, Atharvaveda (p. 112). 

The tradition of the Puranas places the war between the Kurus and 
the Pändus in the earlier Brahmana period, c. 1000 po (p. 307). 
The Mahabharata which celebrates this war belongs in its present 
form to a much later date (pp. 252 ff.). 

(Later) Brahmana period: the extant Brahmanas (p. 112). 

The earliest Upanishads are probably not later than 550 or 600 s.c. 
(pp. 112, 147). 

It is possible that the story of the Ramayana may have its origin in 
the later Brahmana period (p. 317). 

Sütra period (pp. 112, 227). 

Siddhàrtha Gautama, the Buddha (pp. 171-2, 312). 

According to Charpentier, 478 (477) B.c. appears to be a more Tuum 
date for the nirväna of the Buddha (p. 156, n. 1). 

Among the contemporaries of the Buddha were Prasenajit ( Pasenadi), 
king of Kosala (pp. 180, 309), Bimbisära (Crenika) and Ajätagatru 
(Ajatasattu, Künika), kings of Magadha (pp. 183-4, 311), Pradyota 
(Pajjota) king of Avanti (pp. 185, 310-1), and Udayana (Udena), 
king of Vatsa (Vamsa) (pp. 187, 308, 310). 

Cyrus, king of Persia. 

Conquered Bactria and certain countries in the Kabul valley and 
N.W. India including Kapica and Gandhära (pp. 329-33). 

Bimbisara (Crenika), king of Magadha (pp. 157, 183, 311-2). 

Conquered Anga c. 500 po (pp. 311, 315). 

Vardhamäna Nätaputra, Mahavira (pp. 156, 163). 

Traditional date 600-528 po (p. 155). 

Pareva, the predecessor of Mahavira as tirthakara, is said to have 
died 250 years before him (p. 153). 

For the contemporaries of Mahavira and Buddha v. sup. 

Darius I, king of Persia. 

The Greek geographer Hecataeus lived in his reign (pp. 336, n. 2, 394). 

Naval expedition of Scylax c. 517 po: conquest of ‘India’ = the 
country of the Indus c. 518 2.c. (pp. 335-6). 

Ajatacatru (Künika), king of Magadha (pp. 157, 311-2). 

Probably added Kaci, Kosala, and Videha to the dominions of 
Magadha (p. 315). 

Xerxes, king of Persia. 

The continuance of Persian domination in Northern India during 
his reign proved by statements of Herodotus (p. 340). 
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483 B.c.—38 A.D. Kings of Ceylon. 


415—397 


336—323 


321—184 


312— 280 


250 


246 


220 


Vijaya, the conqueror of the island, 483-445 po (p. 606); Pandu 
Vasudeva 444-414 B.C., Abhaya 414-394 B.c.; Pandukabhaya 377- 
307 po (p. 607); Mutasiva 307-247 B.c.; Devanampiya Tissa 247- 
207 po: Uttiya 207-197 B.c.; Mahäsiva 197-187 po: Sara Tissa 
187-177 po: Sena and Guttaka 177-155 B.c.; Asela 155-145 2.c.; 
Elära 145-101 xc. (p. 608); Duttha-Gamani 101-77 2.c. ; Saddhä- 
Tissa 77-59 B.c. (p. 609); Thülathana 59 po: Lañja Tissa 59-50 2.0. ; 
Khallätanäga 50-44 po: Vatta-Gamani Abhaya 44, 29-17 Bo; 
Mahächüli Mahätissa 17-3 po: Choranäga 3 B.c.—9 An: Kuda 
Tissa 9-12 An. (p. 610); Kutakanna Tissa 16-38 a.D. (p. 611). 

Ctesias, the Greek physician, at the court of Artaxerxes Mnemön, 
king of Persia (p. 397). 

Alexander the Great, king of Macedon. 

Conquest of Persia 330 B.c.: a statement of Arrian shows that Persian 
dominion in India continued until the end of the Achaemenian 
dynasty (p. 341). 

Invasion of India at the end of 327 or the beginning of 326 B.c. (p. 354). 

Retreat from the Beas, July 326 B.c. (p. 373). 

Leaves India 325 po (p. 380). 

Death 323 po (p. 386). 

The Maurya Dynasty (pp. 471, 512). 

Chandragupta 321-297 B.C. (pp. 471-2). 

The Jain authorities give the year of his accession as 313 (312) B.c., 
a date at which the canon of the Jain scriptures was fixed (p. 482). 

Megasthenes at the court of Chandragupta c. 300 B.c. (pp. 433, 472). 

Bindusära or Amitrochates, successor of Chandragupta: his reign 
variously stated as of 25, 27, or 28 years (pp. 433, 495). 

Acoka 274-237 B.c. Accession 274 B.C. at latest; coronation 270 B.C. 
at latest; conquest of Kalinga 262 p.c. at latest; Buddhist council 
at Pätaliputra 253 B.c.?; death 237 or 236 B.C. ? (p. 503). 

Contemporary Hellenic kings—Antiochus II Theos of Syria 261- 
246 B.c.; Ptolemy Philadelphus of Egypt 285-247 B.c.; Antigonus 
Gonatas of Macedon 278-239 po. Magas of Cyrene d. 258 B.c.; 
Alexander of Epirus 272-258 B.c. ? (p. 502). 

Contemporary king of Ceylon—Devanampiya Tissa 247-207 B.c. 
(p. 608). \ 

Successors of Acoka (pp. 511-3). 

Seleucus Nicator, king of Syria (p. 429). 

Indian expedition c. 305 B.c. (p. 430). 

Treaty of peace with Chandragupta (pp. 431, 472). 

Approximate date of the establishment of the kingdom of Bactria 
by Diodotus (p. 435) and of the kingdom of Parthia by Arsaces 
(p. 439). 

Conversion of Ceylon by the Buddhist apostle Mahendra (Mahinda), 
the son (or brother, p. 500, n. 4) of Acoka, in the year of the 
coronation of king Devanampiya Tissa (p. 608). 

Approximate date of the establishment of the Andhra power (Cata- 
vahana dynasty, pp. 317-8, 529, 530, n. 1, 599) and of the kingdom 
of Kalinga (Cheta dynasty, pp. 534-5). 

Early Andhra kings—Simuka (pp. 318, 529, 599); Krishna (pp. 529, 
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535, 600); Catakarni, contemporary with Pushyamitra, probably 
cd Avanti from the EE (pp. 530-2), also contemporary 
with Kharavela, v. inf. 

King of Kalinga—Kharavela (acc. c. 169 B.c. if the Häthigumphä 
inscr. is dated in the Maurya era) (pp. 314-5, 534 f., 602); invaded 
the dominions of Catakarni (pp. 535-6, 600); defeated kings of 
Rajagriha and Magadha (pp. 536-7, 600). 

Indian expedition of Antiochus ITI the Great, king of Syria, during 
the reign of Euthydemus, king of Bactria (pp. 441-2). 

Yavana princes of the house of Euthydemus. 

Their Indian conquests began in the reign of Euthydemus early in 
the 2nd century B.c., and were carried out by Demetrius, son of 
Euthydemus, and other princes of his family (Apollodotus I and 
Menander) (pp. 444 ff., 541, 543). 

Their conquests in the upper Kabul valley and in N.W. India were 
wrested from them by Yavana princes of the house of Eucratides 
from c. 162 n.c. onwards (p. 554). Restruck coins show the trans- ` 
ference of certain kingdoms in these regions from one house to 
the other (pp. 547, 551-2). 

Subsequently the rule of the successors of Euthydemus—the families 
of Apollodotus I and Menander—was confined to kingdoms which 
lay to the east of the Jhelum (p. 548). These appear to have been 
conquered finally and incorporated into the Caka empire during 
the reign of Azes I (acc. 58 B.c.) (pp. 554, 572). 

To the house of Euthydemus belonged Demetrius (supposed limits 
of reign c. 190-160 B.C., pp. 444, 447), Apollodotus I, and Menander 
—all contemporary with Eucratides (pp. 548, 551). 

Apollodotus I was deprived of the kingdom of Kapica by Eucratides, 
and was succeeded in the lower Kabul valley by Heliocles(pp.547-8). 
The later princes of his family—A pollodotus II, Dionysius, Zoilus, 
and Apollophanes—ruled over kingdoms in the eastern Punjab 
(pp. 552-3). 

Menander ruled over many kingdoms (p. 551). He was probably the 
leader of the Yavana incursion into the Midland Country (pp. 544, 
551). Menander and Eucratides may perhaps have ruled at different 
times over Nicaea in the former realm of Alexander's Paurava king 
between the Jhelum and the Chenäb (pp. 551, 588). In Buddhist 
literature Menander (Milinda) is known as king of Càkala (Sialkot) 
in the former realm of Alexander's second Paurava king between 
the Chenàb and the Ravi (pp. 549-50). The family of Menander 
seems to be represented by Agathocleia who may have been his 
queen, his son Strato I, and his great-grandson Strato II. Numis- 
matic evidence apparently shows that this family was dispossessed 
finally of the kingdom of Nicaea by Heliocles in the reign of 
Strato I. Its rule in the eastern Punjab continued until the Caka 
conquest in the reign of Azes I (pp. 553-4). 

Hippostratus probably belonged to the house of Euthydemus, but 
his family is uncertain. He was contemporary with Azes I 
(pp. 554, 572). 

The Qunga Dynasty. 

The dates depend on the statements of the Puränas (p. 518). 
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Pushyamitra (184-148 B.c.), originally king of Vidicä and commander- 
in-chief of the last Maurya emperor, seized the Maurya dominions 
and reigned at Pataliputra (pp. 517-8). 

Deprived of the kingdom of Cakala by the Yavanas (probably by 
Menander) (p. 519). 

War between Vidica, now governed by his son Agnimitra as vieeroy, 
and Vidarbha (assumed date c. 170 B.c.) (pp. 519, 600). 

Defeat of the Yavanas on the banks of the Sindhu by his grandson 
Vasumitra (p. 520). 

Invasion of his capital, Pataliputra, by the Yavanas (probably under 
Menander) (pp. 544, 551). 

Deprived of the kingdom of Avanti (Ujjayini) by the Andhra king 
Catakarni (pp. 531-2). 

Later Qunga kings:—Agnimitra (p. 520); Vasumitra or Sumitra 
(p. 521); Odraka, probably contemporary with Bahasatimitra, king 
of Kaucämbi (pp. 521, 525); Bhaga or Bhägavata, contemporary 
with Antialcidas, the Yavana king of Takshacila, c. 90 B.c. ac- 
cording to the Puranas (pp. 521-2, 558); Devabhüti (p. 522). 

Feudatories of the Quhgas at Bharhut, Mathura, Kaugämbi, and 
Ahicchatra (pp. 523-6). 

Mithradates I, king of Parthia. 

The Yueh-chi defeated by the Huns began their migration west- 
wards (p. 565). 

Yavana princes of the house of Eucratides. 

Eucratides deposed Euthydemus from the throne of Bactria c, 175 2.c. 
(p. 446). 

Conquered the Kabul valley, Ariana (Arachosia and Aria), and N.W. 
India before 162 B.C. (pp. 447, 554). 

Evidence of his rule in Käpica as successor of Apollodotus I (p. 555), 
in Takshacila (p. 556), and possibly in Nicaea (ibid.). 

Deprived of his conquests in Ariana by Mithradates I between 162 
and 155 po, the assumed date of his death (pp. 457, 554). 

Heliocles, probably the son of Eucratides and his successor in both 
Bactria and India, ended his rule in Bactria c. 135 B.c. (pp. 460-1, 
556). 

Evidence of his rule in the upper Kabul valley and in Pushkalavati 
(p. 557). 

Extended the conquests of Eucratides—probably to the east of the 
Jhelum—in the reign of Strato I (p. 553). 

Antialeidas, a member of the house of Eucratides and one of his 
successors in the Kabul valley (p. 558). 

He may have been the son and immediate successor of Heliocles 
(pp. 461, 559); on this assumption his accession may be conjectur- 
ally dated 120 s.c. (p. 522). 

Evidence of his rule in Takshacila (p. 558); in this kingdom he was 
at one time associated with Lysias, whose family is uncertain 
(p. 559). 

As king of Takshagila he was contemporary with the Cuhga king 
of Vidieä, Bhaga or Bhagavata (Bhägabhadra), whose 14th year 
may be estimated from the Puranas as c. 90 B.c. (pp. 521-2, 
558). : 
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Later princes of this house:—(1) In Pushkalävati after the reign 
of Heliocles—Diomedes, Epander, Philoxenus, Artemidorus, and 
Peucolaus (p. 557); (2) in Takshagilà after the reign of Antial- 
cidas—Archebius (p. 559); and (3) in the upper Kabul valley after 
the reign of Antialcidas—Amyntas and Hermaeus (at one time 
associated with Calliope) (p. 560). The date c. 25 B.c. for the end 
of the reign of Hermaeus is conjectural: it seems consonant with 
the view that the upper Kabul valley was conquered in or before 
the reign of the Pahlava suzerain Spalirises, the brother of Vonones 
(pp. 561-2, 573-4). 

138—128  Phraates II, king of Parthia. 
His conflicts with the Scythians (Cakas) in eastern Iràn (p. 567). 
135 Bactria overwhelmed by the Caka invasion iu the reign of the last 
Yavana king Heliocles (p. 461). 
128—123 Artabanus I, king of Parthia. 
The struggle with the Cakas was continued in his reign (p. 567). 
126 The Chinese ambassador Chang-kien visited the Yueh-chi who were 
still to the north of the Oxus. The Yueh-cli expelled the Cakas 
from Bactria soon afterwards (pp. 459, 566). 
193—88 Mithradates II the Great, king of Parthia. 
His final triumph over the Cakas (p. 567). 
75B.0.—50 A.D. Period of Çaka and Pahlava supremacy in the Punjab. 

Earliest Caka settlements in the region of tlie Indus delta (Indo- 
Scythia or Caka-dvipa) (p. 564). 

Maues wrested from the Yavanas Pushkalavati after the reign of 
Artemidorus, and Takshagila after the reign of Archebius. The 
date, c. 75 B.C, ascribed to these conquests is conjectural: it 
depends on the view that the assumption by Maues of the title 
‘King of Kings’ must necessarily be later than the reign of 
Mithradates II (123-88 2.c.) (pp. 558-9, 569-70). 

Azes I acc. 58 B.c.—so dated on the hypothesis that he was the 
actual founder of the Vikrama era (p. 571). 

He extended the conquests of Maues to the more easterly kingdoms 
of the Punjab (pp. 553-4). 

Azilises appears to have reigned (1) in association with Azes I, 
(2) alone, and (3) in association with Azes II (p. 572). 

Azes II: his association with the sírategos Aspavarman proves 
that he was the immediate predecessor of Gondopharnes (pp. 
572, 577). 

Gondopharncs, the successor of Azes II as viceroy of Arachosia under 
the suzerainty of Orthagnes; at one time associated in this office 
with his brother Guda; he appears to have succeeded Orthagnes 
as suzerain in eastern Iran, and Azes II as suzerain in India 
(pp. 577-8). 

He is known to have reigned from 19 to at least 45 A.D. (p. 
576). 

In different kingdoms he was associated with (1) his nephew Abda- 
gases who was probably his viceroy in eastern Iran (pp. 578-80); 
(2) Sapedana and Satavastra who were probably governors of 
Takshagilä (ibid.); and (3) the strategoi Aspavarman and Sasas 
(pp. 577, 580-1). 
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Pacores, the successor of Gondopharnes as suzerain in eastern Irān 
and, nominally at least, in India. In Takshagilà he was associated 
with the strategos Sasas (pp. 577, 580-1). 

His rule is supposed to have come to an end in the upper Kābul 
valley c. 50 A.D., and in N.W. India soon afterwards (both dates 
must lie between 45 aud 64 A.D.) (pp. 583-4). 

Satraps:—(1) at Pushkalàvati—Zeionises (p. 582, n. 1); (2) in the 
region of Takshagilà—Liaka Kusülaka (contemporary with Maues) 
and his son Patika who appears as great satrap c. 30 B.c. (the 
supposed date of the Lion Capital of Mathura) (p. 575); (3) at 
Mathurà —Hagàmasha and Hagäna (p. 527), Rafijubula (supposed 
dates—satrap c. 50 B.C., great satrap c. 30 B.c.), Codäsa (supposed 
date as satrap c. 30 B.C.) great satrap in 16 B.C. (pp. 575-6). 

Strategot:—(1) Aspavarman, sou of Indravarman (Azes II aud 
Gondopharnes); (2) Sasas, nephew of Aspavarman (Gondopharues 
and Pacores) (pp. 577, 580-1). 

Initial year of the Vikrama era. 

Traditionally ascribed to a king Vikramaditya of Ujjain who is said 
to have expelled the Cakas from India. The tradition may have 
some historical foundation; but in any case it seems probable 
that the supposed founder of the era has been confused with 
Chandragupta II Vikramaditya (380-414 A.D.) who finally crushed 
the Caka power in Western India (the Westeru Satraps) (pp. 532-3). 
It seems more likely that the era marks the establishment of the 
Caka suzerainty by Azes I (p. 571), aud that its use was transmitted 
to posterity by the Malavas and other peoples who had once been 
feudatories of the Cakas (p. 491). 

Orodes I, king of Parthia. 

The squared letters which characterise the coin-legends of the later 
Caka and Pahlava rulers in India first E on Parthian coius 
during his reign (p. 571). 

Conjectural date of Vonones, Pahlava suzerain of eastern Iran (p. 573). 

With him were associated, as viceroys of Arachosia, (1) his brother 
Spalahores, (2) his nephew Spalagadames: these two (father and 
son) also held this office conjointly, and (3) his brother Spalirises, 
who at one time held this office conjointly with his son Azes II 
(pp. 573-4). 

Other suzerains of eastern Iran (in addition to those who ruled also 
in India, for whom v. sup.) were: 

Spalirises, the successor of Vouones. The former kingdom of 
Hermaeus in the upper Kabul valley appears to have been an- 
nexed by the Pahlavas in or before his reign (p. 574); Orthagnes, 
contemporary with Gondopharnes (p. 578); and Sanabares, in 
Draugiana (Seistan); there is no evideuce of his rule in Arachosia 
(Kandahär) (p. 580). 


Vonones I, king of Parthia (p. 573). 

Approximate date of the extension of the Kushäna power from 
Bactria to the Paropanisadae (upper Kabul valley) and Arachosia 
(Kandahar) in the reign of Gondopharnes or Pacores. The 
Kushàna conqueror was Kujüla Kadphises (pp. 583-4). 
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The extension of the Kushäna power from the upper Kabul valley 
to N.W. India (Pushkalāvatī or W. Gandhāra) had taken place 
when the Panjtär inscription was set up (year 122=63—4 A.D.). 
The Kushàna king mentioned in the inscription may be either 
W'ima Kadphises or one of his viceroys—possibly Kara Kadphises 
whose coins are found in the same region (pp. 582, n. 1, 584). 

Inscription of a Kushäna king (identified with W'ima Kadphises) 
reigning at Takshacilà in the year 136=77—8 A.D. (pp. 581-2). 

Initial year of the Caka era. 

The Çaka era appears to have been so called at a later date when it 
was best known as the era of the Cakas of Western India (the 
Western Satraps) who were originally feudatories of the Kushänas. 
It most probably marks the establishment of the Kushàna empire 
by Kanishka (pp. 583, 585). 

The Sué Vihära inscription of the 11th year of Kanishka proves 
that the suzerainty of the Kushànas extended to the country of 
the lower Indus at this date (p. 585). 


